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War on the Home Front 


O the great champion of parliamentary govern- 
ment managed after all at the last moment to 
avoid meeting parliament, and we are to have a 
general election. By the time that the new parlia- 
ment assembles (sometime in April at the earliest) 
the war will have been going on for almost eight 
months, during which period the Canadian parlia- 
ment will have been in session for less than one 
week. And this in a country thousands of miles 
away from any war danger, a country whose 
citizens are asked to believe that their government 
took them into the war because of its deep solicitude 
for democracy and self-government! 

Mr. King’s excuse for the sudden dissolution is as 
cheap and insincere as were the attacks upon him 
in the Ontario legislature. If he really wanted to 
expound his policy to the Canadian people, and to 
meet and refute criticism squarely, the House of 
Commons was the place for him to act. For on 
the floor of the House there can be real debate, real 
question and answer. The electorate could have 
sat as a jury and heard the evidence which would 
be set before them under rules which made for 
orderly procedure. (We are speaking, of course, of 
procedure on Parliament Hill not in Queen’s Park.) 
In the House the wild reckless charges of the Drews 
and Hepburns would be quickly punctured, and if 
there are any genuine cases of maladministration 
the government would have to explain them. (The 
pronounced reluctance of Mr. King to submit him- 
self and his government to this procedure can only 
intensify the existing public suspicion that there are 
some dirty scandals which he is trying to cover up.) 
Then, when the jury had heard the evidence, it 
could in the general election listen to the speeches 
of prosecution and defense counsel and proceed to 
vote. But in the hysterical hurly-burly of a modern 
election there is little possibility of any fair or clear 
presentation of evidence on either side. If we have 
not some preliminary procedure ensuring the 
orderly presentation and sifting of evidence for the 
benefit of the public, a modern general election 
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becomes a vulgar perversion of the democratic 
process. 

In these circumstances Mr. King’s pose that he 
wants a mandate from the people for his policy is 
thoroughly hypocritical. What he wants is not a 
mandate but a blank cheque, or, to use the 
phraseology of the Baldwin-Chamberlain govern- 
ment in 1931, a “doctor’s mandate”. That is, he 
wants to seize this opportunity to grab a secure 
majority for the next four years without his having 
to explain what his policy really is. 


Why the Hurry ? 


R. King wants his election early for two 

reasons. He wants it before the bloodshed 
starts in Europe this spring, so as to get it 
over before the Conservatives can work up a flag- 
waving hysteria. For this there is some real 
justification. But he wants an early election also 
to head off any investigation by the real opposition, 
the C.C.F., into certain subjects which Mr. King 
would much prefer not to discuss. The first of 
these consists of the sinister potentialities of the 
Defence of Canada Regulations. The second is the 
question of what Mr. King’s war aims, or rather 
peace aims, really are. What kind of a European 
states-system does he wish to see emerging from 
the war, and what does he conceive Canada’s 
relation to it will be? The third subject is that of 
the financing of the war and of the connection of 
the government’s actual methods of taxation and 
loan-raising with their professed aspirations to- 
wards “equality of sacrifice’. And the fourth 
question is that of the post-war organization of our 
Canadian society. Mr. King would like to side-step 
as long as he can the awkward issue of whether 
his government intends to “return to normalcy”, 
after the war as our bankers wish, or genuinely to 
plan our economy for the maximum security and 
prosperity that is attainable with our not unlimited 
resources. (By springing the election as he has 
done he has already side-stepped for another year 
the question of what he is going to do about the 
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recommendations of the Rowell-Sirois Commis- 


sion.) We hope that the C.C.F. will insist on 
discussing these questions during the election 
campaign. 


The Last Election 


T the moment of dissolution on Jan. 25, Mr. 

King had in the House 176 supporters out of a 
total membership of 245; there were 39 
Conservatives, 15 Social Crediters, 7 C.C.F.’ers, 
4 independents of various stripes, and 4 vacant 
seats. This was a majority for the government 
without precedent in Canadian history. At the 
1935 election the Liberals, winning 179 seats, had 
carried all but one of the 26 constituencies in the 
three Maritime Provinces, 60 out of the 65 Quebec 
constituencies, 56 out of 82 in Ontario (more than 
they had obtained in any election in that province 
since 1874), 14 out of 17 in Manitoba, 16 out of 21 
in Saskatchewan, and 7 out of 16 in British 
Columbia. Only in Alberta did they fail to do well 
—there only one Liberal was elected and the 
remaining 15 seats went to Mr. Aberhart’s 
evangelists. 

But this tremendous Liberal “landslide,” so im- 
pressive when measured in the number of seats in 
the House of Commons, takes on quite a different 
appearance when the actual votes cast by the 
citizens of Canada are counted. The fact is that 
we have not had a genuine majority government in 
this country since the last war. Mr. King in 1935 
got only 46.8% of the total votes cast. In 1930, 
when his defeat was almost as decisive as his 1935 
victory, he got 46.2% of the votes. In our fantastic 
single-member constituency system the difference 
between 46.2% and 46.8% of the votes was the 
difference between wandering in the valley of 
humiliation and heading the most secure govern- 
ment in our history. 

The C.C.F. got 8.9% of the votes in 1935, but it 
won only 7 seats out of 245. The Reconstruction 
party of Mr. Stevens got 8.7% of the votes but 
elected only its leader. The vote polled by all the 
independent groups together was almost one 
quarter of the total Canadian vote; in English- 
speaking Canada it represented 30% of the total 
vote, and in the three western provinces 47%. 
There was no landslide in 1935 in Canada as a 
whole, but there was a real landslide in Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia, and it was a 
landslide away from the two old parties. It will be 
probably repeated in this election and may be of 
bigger proportions. 

But our single-member constituency system 
favors the status quo and discriminates against 
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new political movements, unless they are con- 
centrated in one narrow area, as were the 
Aberhartians. Next April a new House will 
assemble which will also contain the same dis- 
torted representation of the balance of public 
opinion among the Canadian electors as have recent 
Houses of Commons. And almost certainly the 
government sitting to the right of Mr. Speaker will 
represent a minority of the voters, however many 
seats it may have snatched in the electoral gamble. 


Securities Repatriation 


NE OF THE British government’s devices for 

financing war purchases in Canada is the sale 
to Canada of Canadian securities now held in 
Britain, amounting to about $1,617,500,000. The 
precise method by which the transfer will take 
place is not yet altogether certain, but it seems 
probable that in due course the dominion govern- 
ment will find itself the possessor of about 
$317,100,000 of its own bonds, $61,300,000 of the 
provinces’, $135,800,000 of municipal securities, 
$740,500,000 of railway bonds and debentures 
(rather more than half of them C.N.R.), 
$308,800,000 of C.P.R. stock, $12,800,000 of other 
railway stocks, with miscellaneous securities bring- 
ing the tota! up to avout $2,500,000,000. Purchase 
of these securiti¢s would give the Canadian govern- 
ment control of the C.P.R., the Imperial Tobacco 
Company and perhaps Courtauld’s, and substantial 
interest in International Nickel, Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, Dunlop Rubber Company of Canada, 
and probably Canadian Celanese and Anglo-Cana- 
dian Paper: a prospect from which socialists may 
derive a certain grim amusement. 


A Kettle of Fish 


OCKEPORT, N.S., is on the map, a_ black 
spot — perhaps revised to Lock-out-port — be- 
cause the two fish firms there locked out their men 
when they prepared to organize. To secure the 
protection of the provincial trade union act the 
union had to be registered. The application was 
bungled; the names of agents of the national union 
instead of members of the local union were signed. 
A copy of the charter instead of the constitution was 
attached. When the local signatures were finally 
gotten they were not attested by the seal. While 
these details were being rectified the two companies 
paid off their employees and closed down the plants. 
The union could not then be registered because the 
members were no longer “employees.” The fish 
firms had the men at their mercy. Technically, the 
government was not responsible for action. But 
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the fisher-folk were not beaten. They started a 
co-operative fish-plant, finding a market with 
sympathetic trade unions and consumers’ co-ops. 
They picketed their former employers to prevent 
shipments, and even after scores of mounties were 
sent in to open up the way, blocked the path of 
train and truck so determinedly and in such num- 
bers that without bloodshed it would have been im- 
possible to dislodge them. The fish companies lost 
public sympathy by their despotic action while the 
men, even in this illegal effort, won support be- 
cause of the injustice. Finally, a joint conference 
of federal and provincial authorities with the con- 
tending parties settled the dispute. The companies 
agreed to take back the men without discrimination 
and to recognize a union of the men’s own choosing. 


Smearing the Radicals 


HE current anti-Communist campaign, like 

most anti-Communist campaigns, is not really 
directed against Communism at all. The influence 
of the Communists on public opinion is at an all- 
time low, and a genuine anti-Communist campaign 
would be mere waste of time. But the discredit 
into which Communism has fallen offers our ruling 
class what it thinks a golden opportunity to attack 
and possibly destroy a whole host of progressive 
movements by smearing them with red paint. 
Hence the Financial Post’s vilification of the F.O.R. 
and F.C.S.0., to which we called attention last 
month, and its subsequent denunciation of—of all 
things under the sun!—the Women’s International! 
League for Peace and Freedom as inspired and 
promoted by Communists. Hence also its men- 
dacious assertion that “the C.C.F. for some time 
after its formation accepted affiliation and support 
from Communist sources,” a statement of whose 
falsity the Post must surely be well aware. The 
Maclean publications, however, having let them- 
selves go so far against the government on defense 
questions that they are boring or annoying their 
readers, seem determined to retrieve their fortunes 
by running amuck against all and sundry. More 
serious is the recent policy of Saturday Night. It 
has been opening its pages to the well-known 
Montreal busybody who occupies so much space in 
the correspondence columns of the Montreal 
Gazette, and who signs himself variously 
“Student”, “Enquirer”, “Democrat”, “Antonius”, 
“Soyons Sages”, “Veritas” etc., etc. As “Antonius” 
he has been attacking Prof. Frank Scott in 
Saturday Night, and more recently as “Laicus” he 
has been joining in the assault upon the originators 
of the Witness against War and upon the authors of 
the book, “Towards the Christian Revolution”. 
When Prof. R. B. Y. Scott came to the defence of 
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these writers, the editor of Saturday Night aligned 
himself with “Laicus” in a hair-splitting exhibition 
which was much more worthy of that tireless dis- 
torter of quotations than of B. K. Sandwell. Really, 
Mr. Sandwell, you know what the Toronto daily 
papers are and what the Financial Post has 
become. Let’s try to maintain some intellectual 
standards somewhere in Toronto. 


Food for Thought 


E ARE an inarticulate people in Canada, or 

at least in English-speaking Canada, and 
most of our food for thought comes to us in the 
form of books and magazines from the United 
States and Britain. When study groups or discus- 
sion clubs seek printed material to form a basis for 
their activities it is seldom that their material is 
Canadian in origin. In the intellectual field we 
have remained passively colonial long after we 
began to grow up politically. 

The Canadian Association for Adult Education is 
now doing effective work to remedy some of these 
shortcomings. It has begun the monthly issue of a 
pamphlet called Food for Thought. No. 1, dated 
January, 1940, is written by Mr. R. S. Lambert, 
and is entitled “This Freedom: A Guide to Good 
Citizenship in Time of War.” It is a study in 
twelve pages of what Canadian civil liberties are, 
according to law and custom, in normal peace 
times, and of the effect upon them of the Defense 
of Canada Regulations issued just before this pres- 
ent war broke out. Mr. Lambert has analysed 
with admirable clarity the legal rights of Canadian 
citizens; and by comparing our Canadian defense 
regulations with the similar rules in Britain he has 
brought out how dangerous are our sections 21, 
39 and 39a. The British regulations have to be laid 
before parliament; and though the original ones 
were less severe than the parallel Canadian ones, 
the British parliament has already compelled their 
modification. Mr. Lambert’s analysis ends with a 
list of some of the main prosecutions which have 
taken place to date under our regulations. The 
pamphlet costs ten cents and may be obtained from 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 198 
College St., Toronto. 

In conjunction with the Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, the Adult Education Associa- 
tion is also issuing mimeographed bulletins which 
provide background material for the use of study 
groups. Four of these have appeared so far: 
1. French Canada and the War, 5 cents, 50 cents per 
dozen; 2. War Aims and Peace Plans, 10 cents, 
$1.00 per dozen; 3. India and the War, 5 cents; 4. 
Canada’s War Economy and United States Neu- 
trality Revision, 10 cents. 
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Conscription In Canada 
F, A. Brewin 


HE PRIME MINISTER of Canada, speak- 

I ing in the House on September 8, 1939, 

made the following statement: 

I wish now to repeat the undertaking I gave in parlia- 
ment on behalf of the government on March 30th last. 
The present government believe that conscription of men 
for overseas service will not be a necessary or effective 
step. No such measure will be introduced by the present 
administration. 

On the following day, the Right Honorable Ernest 
Lapointe, Minister of Justice, gave emphasis to 
the Prime Minister’s pledge: 

The whole Province of Quebec, and I speak with all the 
responsibility and all the solemnity I can give to my 
words—will never agree to accept compulsory service or 
conscription outside Canada. I will go further than that. 
When I say the whole Province of Quebec, I mean that I 
personally agree with them. I am authorized by my col- 
leagues in the cabinet from the Province of Quebec... 
to say that we will never agree to conscription and will 
never be members or supporters of a government that 
will try to enforce it. Is that clear enough? 

The Social Credit or New Democracy Party 
alone advocated conscription. They urged an om- 
nibus conscription that was to cover “finance, in- 
dustry and manpower.” The details were not 
disclosed. 'The leaders of the Conservative Party 
and the C.C.F. also indicated their opposition to 
conscription. 

In the light of these facts, it might appear that 
discussion of conscription for Canada is entirely 
academic, but governments do not last forever and 
the path to conscription in the past, both in Great 
Britain and in Canada, has been strewn with 
broken pledges. Powerful voices will urge con- 
scription in one form or another. Those who think 
that conscription would be disastrous to Canada 
may feel that it is wise to let sleeping dogs lie. 
On the other hand, if one is afraid of the dog, it 
is probably wise to be armed before the dog wakes 
up. When the matter becomes acute and violent 
controversy is aroused, those who oppose conscrip- 
tion may well be accused of “disloyalty.” 

In Canada at least one powerful voice has al- 
ready been raised. At a joint meeting of the Can- 
adian and Empire Clubs of Toronto, the Right 
Honorable R. B. Bennett, chairman of the National 
Service Commission during the last war, expressed 
warm approval of Great Britain’s method of call- 
ing troops to the colors. This he described as “a 
registration scheme.” Conscription, he said, was 
a nasty sounding word. Men, when called up, had 

given no excuses and the richest of English peers 
had gone to the assembly depot with the village 
barber. Canadians, he added, should not be un- 
mindful of the possibility that some day it might 
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be necessary for them to share in this equality of 
sacrifice and service. 

Mr. Bennett was right. Canadians should not 
be unmindful of the possibility of conscription or, 
as Mr. Bennett prefers to call it, of registration 
followed by enforced military service. They should 
count the cost and consider what conscription did 
for Canada in the last war. Both in Canada and 
in Great Britain in the last war, and again in Great 
Britain before the present war, conscription was 
preceded by voluntary’ registration schemes 
(which governments said had nothing to do with 
conscription) closely followed by compulsory regis- 
tration schemes. 

The march to conscription was marked by news- 
paper campaigns and by a gradual process of con- 
cession by governments which had originally an- 
nounced their opposition to conscription. It is, 
therefore, interesting to find that today The Globe 
and Mail of Toronto, taking Mr. Bennett’s hint 
about the nasty sound of the word “conscription,” 
is advocating a voluntary national registration 
scheme to “ensure the availability of the services 
of every man and woman where they will be most 
valuable, if and when needed.” 

The question of whether the individual conscience 
or an exemption tribunal is the best judge of where 
a man’s duty lies in time of war will probably al- 
ways be a matter of dispute. The military argu- 
ments pro and con are many and varied. Crom- 
well is usually quoted for conscription, the Duke 
of Wellington against. Of modern military ex- 
perts, Major Liddell Hart is the best known op- 
ponent of conscription. 

The ethical arguments involved are also inter- 
esting. But for Canadians these considerations 
may be of less weight than the recollection of Can- 
ada’s conscription efforts in the last war. Cana- 
dians may recall that conscription came close to 
wrecking Confederation. Riots and wholesale dis- 
obedience to law, not in Quebec alone, flowed from 
efforts to enforce conscription in 1917 and 1918. 
As Mr. Lapointe said in the speech in parliament 
already quoted, the conscription issue has sown the 
seeds of discord of which even today we are reap- 
ing the bitter fruit. 

To what end were the Dominion of Canada and 
harmony between French-Canadians and their fel- 
low Canadians nearly sacrificed on the altar of 
conscription? 549,359 men enlisted in Canada 
during the last war. 228,751 were British born. 
During the whole duration of the war, some 
83,355 were enrolled under the Military Service 
Act. In the spring of 1918, when the tide had 
begun to turn in favor of the Allies, 32,000 men 
only had been obtained by the draft. How many 
conscripts saw actual service in the trenches is not 
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clear. The reason for the insignificant number 
of those obtained by conscription is not hard to find. 
In Ontario, out of 124,965 who registered under 
the first draft, 92 percent claimed exemption and 
all but 8.2 percent were finally exempted by the 
original or appellate tribunals: In Quebec, out of 
115,602 who registered, 113,291, or 98 percent, 
applied for exemption and the local tribunals al- 
lowed all but four percent of the exemptions 
claimed. Appellate tribunals increased the per- 
centage of those held liable for military service to 
nine percent. It was estimated that 40 percent of 
all those liable to the draft in Quebec refused even 
to register and evaded the provisions of the act al- 
together. In Ontario the equivalent figure of 
those who avoided the draft was 10 percent. 


The government even found it necessary, in the 
spring of 1918, to disregard the exemptions auth- 
orized by parliament and to employ the decree 
powers conferred by the War Measures Act to 
cancel exemptions already allowed. 


The church, the politicians, the local tribunals 
and the populace in Quebec alike opposed enforce- 
ment of the conscription law. Had not the tide 
of war turned in favor of the Allies and the gov- 
ernment’s efforts slackened in the face of rising 
hostility across the whole of Canada, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether Confederation could have sur- 
vived. 

The positive contribution of Canada’s conscrip- 
tion to the efficient prosecution of the last war was, 
therefore, negligible and the cost in terms of Cana- 
dian unity grave and incalculable. Do Canadians 
wish to repeat this experiment? Before doing so, 
they should read carefully the history of Canada 
in the last war. 


e @ e e 
Civil Liberties 

PPOSITION to Defense Regulations 39 and 39a is 

growing across Canada; warm discussion is expected 
in parliament. Winnipeg Free Press, Saturday Night 
and other papers are pointing out sharp contrast between 
British and Canadian treatment of free expression in 
wartime. :: Toronto Civil Liberties Union is reorganizing 
:: American press is giving increasing attention to 
inroads upon democracy in this country ::C. H. Millard, 
C.C.1.O. secretary, has had case further remanded, due 
to his illness. At Jan. 9 hearing in Timmins, crown 
dropped two of five paragraphs from original charge. 
Statements, which were made during a speech on the 
general subject of unionization, isolated from their 
context are: 1. We should have democracy in Canada 
before we go to Europe to fight for it. 2. There is not 
a great deal of sense in going to Europe to fight Hitlerism 
when we have Hitlerism right here. 3. That men join 
the army to be sure of eating regularly, or “words of 
like intent.” ::Defense Regulations have been further 
amended. Amendments emphasize that they apply to 
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statements made “by or on behalf of, or in the name of 
an unincorporated association or society”; that officers 
are made guilty if organization is declared illegal, as, 
also, are those who later support its principles :: Bill 
is proposed in Ontario legislature, having retroactive 
effect, designed to keep out of municipal councils and 
boards of education, members of the Communist Party 
and other “subversive elements” ::Douglas Stewart, 
business manager of The Clarion, was convicted by 
Toronto jury, sentenced to two years in penitentiary, for 
reprinting Third International war manifesto :: Paul 
Ling, Kirkland Lake miner, is serving 3 months in jail 
for making “statements at work and outside likely to 
prejudice recruiting.” Bail was set at $2,000. It was 
that northern town’s third similar case :: John Cain was 
convicted in Hamilton for same offence : : Gustaf Bolling 
was fined $25 and costs in Kingston’s first case for greet- 
ing a soldier in a beer room with “Heil Hitler,” saying 
“blast the British,” and asking the soldier what he was 
“deing in that uniform?” ::Mrs. Lena Hampel paid $25 
and costs for prejudicing recruiting in Pembroke : : Nick 
Kuckinski is held in custody in Woodstock for “urging 
men in a poolroom to join the Russian army” :: Frank 
Towers, Oshawa world war veteran, is serving three 
months for selling the banned issue of The Clarion :: 
Rhodes scholar Allen Findlay, a strange victim of 
our police, was fined $1, being technically guilty of 
divulging Halifax harbor secrets in a letter to his Danish 
fiancee. Informations were laid by the R.C.M.P. against 
five Haligonians concerning letters written to the U.S. but 
charges were later dropped :: Three Communist peace 
pamphlet distributors, Comrades C. Lundquist, Geo. 
Huston and Peter Chomicki were given three months in 
Toronto; one woman was released on grounds of doubt :: 
Vapaus, raided Finnish daily, continues publication :: 
Anti-semitic posters reappeared in St. Agathe des Monts, 
Quebec, last month :: Arthur Titley, Witness of Jehovah 
pamphlet distributor, is doing two months hard labor in 
Montreal : : 31 publications, mostly in German, have been 
added to the forbidden list. Included are the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation’s “Pacifist Handbook,” a pamphlet 
“This is not America’s War,” and some English bulletins 
from Moscow :: Copies of The New York Evening Post 
containing an article on Canada’s war effort were held 
by Toronto customs officials because it “libelled Canadian 
troops in a scurrilous manner.” They were later 
released :: Frenchmen who are naturalized Canadians 
have been advised that they are subject to French con- 
scription laws unless they have been officially denation- 
alized by that government. Ottawa is co-operating :: 
Ottawa also warned St. John drydock employees to 
return to work. Their strike was illegal under D. of C. 
regulations :: In Windsor, defeated aldermanic candidate, 
J. D. Manning, and W. J. Brown were dismissed on a 
charge of distributing seditious election literature but 
are still to be tried for selling the Mid-West Clarion. 

Walter Hnidie and Stan Kuedman are out on bail pend- 

ing an appeal from their conviction :: Arthur Bartolletti 

has been released from Toronto jail on $4,000 cash bail 

raised by friends in Canada and U. S. Immigration 

authorities are still questioning his right to stay in the 

country :: Ontario’s Attorney-General Conant continues 

to prosecute “subversive influences with every means at 

his command.” He welcomed the Ottawa amendment 

to the regulations which gave him enlarged powers, and 

has twice circularized Ontario police, crown attornies 

and mayors urging them to be vigilant in detecting and 
energetic in suppressing subversive statements. 
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How Canada Entered the War 






F, R. Scott 


events leading to Canada’s entry into the 
war. It shows, first, how little control over 
foreign policy was exercised by parliament. Par- 
liament only appears at the end of the sequence, 
to give an approval to steps irrevocably taken. 
Parliament did not share in the formation of 
policy; it did not even discuss the extent of our 
military participation overseas. It did not consider 
at any time the necessity for censorship nor the 
wisdom of the new and severe restrictions. Hence 
the famous phrase “parliament will decide,” put 
to the acid test of reality, appears in its true light 
as a vote-catching and demagogic slogan. Parlia- 
ment could have decided and should have decided; 
but it was not summoned to decide and it was 
prorogued after five days so that it had no time 
to decide. How different was Mr. King’s attitude 
in September 1939 from his stand during the 
Chanak incident of 1922; then he refused Mr. 
Lloyd George’s request for troops on the ground 
that he could not take any action until he had 
consulted parliament. He and his party have 
moved far. . 
Another point that emerges is the way in which 
the people who really form opinion and make 
decisions — government departments, regimental 
heads, ministers of religion, editors, etc.—accepted 
gladly the colonial position implied by an automatic 
commitment to war on Sept. 3. Mr. King had 
prevented the clarification of Canada’s independent 
right to make her own decisions as to peace and 
war, when he rejected the Thorson bill in March. 
In consequence, the old commitment was quite 
properly assumed to remain, and the differences 
between 1914 and 1939 are negligible. The final 
declaration of war was an after-thought; looking 
over the events, it is clear that Mr. Chamberlain 
was the Canadian prime minister, and his cabinet 
the instrument through which Canadians expressed 
their foreign policy. This does not minimize the 
importance of Canada’s separate declaration of 
war, for after Sept. 10 the world was notified that 
Canada intended to assume a legal relationship of 
a new character. The irony of the situation is 
shown by the fact that President Roosevelt and the 
German consul in Montreal both had more respect 
for Canada’s national status than did the leader 
of the Canadian Conservative party and many 
other prominent Canadians. 


With respect to the manner in which the 
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expeditionary force was announced one week after 
parliament had gone home, we now see one possible 
reason why Mr. King did not allow Mr. MacNeil’s 
bills Nos. 83 and 84 to pass in the session of 1938. 
These bills would have made it impossible for 
Canadian troops to be sent overseas by executive 
action, and would have compelled parliament to 
participate in the decision in a direct manner. They 
would, indeed, have translated the official Liberal 
policy into law; and this would have prevented the 
skilful control of events that was possible last 
September. 

It is important to understand the processes by 
which our foreign policy gets formed in Canada, 
for other major decisions are going to be made 
during this war and at the making of peace. 
Unless parliament and the people reassert their 
right to share in the making of these decisions, they 
will be made secretly, possibly outside Canada 
altogether, as in the past. Efficient prosecution of 
the war requires from the public not less, but more 
interest in public affairs. 


CALENDAR 1939 

March 30: Mr. King opposes Thorson bill, 
designed to free Canada from automatic commit- 
ment to belligerency. 

August 21: German-Russian non-aggression pact 
announced. 

August 22: British parliament summoned. 

August 23: Mr. King issues statement to the 
press, saying that since War Measures Act is on 
the statute book, it is not necessary to summon 
Canadian parliament. (Statement in Hansard, 
p. 33.) 

NOTE: Jf War Measures Act had not been 
permanent, parliament would have had more 
control. 

August 24: All leaves cancelled in Canadian 
services. (Montreal Gazette, Aug. 25.) 

August 25: Mr. Ian Mackenzie announces that 
certain parts of the non-permanent active militia 
are being called for service on voluntary basis under 
sec. 63 of Militia Act. (Montreal Gazette, Aug. 
26.) 

August 25: Mr. King sends telegrams to Poland, 
Italy and Germany. Those to Poland and Germany 
were identical. Expresses hope for peace. 

NOTE: This is the first known attempt by 
Canada to influence the European situation in 
any way. 

August 25: Mr. King issues another statement 
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(Hansard, p. 34) saying his government will 
announce a policy “the moment parliament is 
summoned.” 


NOTE: Implication is that the policy will not be 
enforced till parliament meets. 

August 26: Order-in-council sets aside five per- 
cent limitation on profits, imposed by Canadian 
parliament, with respect to a particular expenditure 
for war equipment. 


NOTE: This was illegal, since the War Measures 
act had not yet been proclaimed. 

August 28: Defense department announces that 
effective from Aug. 26, it has assumed control over 
merchant shipping in line with the move made by 
the British admiralty. (Montreal Gazette, Aug. 
29.) 

September 1: War Measures Act proclaimed, 
with retroactive effect to Aug. 25, 1939. (Text in 
Canada Gazette, p. 792) 


NOTE: Giving retroactive effect was an attempt 
to cover any illegality existing between Aug. 25 
and Sept. 1. 

September 1: Radio censorship begins. 

September 1: Dr. Manion issues_ statement, 
including phrase “I adhere completely to the 
position which was set out clearly by me on March 
30 last in the House of Commons, when I declared 
my complete agreement with Sir W. Laurier’s 
declaration that ‘when Britain is at war, Canada is 
at war’.” (Montreal Gazette, Sept. 2.) 

September 1: Canadian militia placed on active 
service. 

NOTE: This mobilization was not required by 
any threat to Canada. It immediately started 
nation-wide recruiting and prepared the ground 
for participation. Some regiments began 
signing men for overseas service. 

September 1: Mr. King issues statement 
(Hansard, p. 35-36) summoning parliament and 
announcing that “in the event of the United King- 
dom becoming engaged in war,” his government 
has decided “as soon as parliament meets to seek 
its authority for effective co-operation by Canada 
at the side of Britain.” 

NOTE: The condition of Canada’s participation 
was Britain’s going to war. France or Poland 
being at war was not mentioned as a possible 
casus belli. Hence we declared war not for 
any abstract principle but to defend Britain. 

September 1: Mr. Chamberlain tells the British 
parliament that if war should come, Great Britain 
would enter “with the support of the dominions and 
British Empire.” 

September 3: Great Britain declares war: the 
declaration saying that “a state of war exists 
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between the two countries as from 11 A.M., today, 
Sept. 3”. 

September 3: Defense of Canada Regulations 
become law. “Prejudicing recruiting” and “inter- 
fering with the success of His Majesty’s forces” 
become crimes. 

NOTE: Free discussion of Canadian foreign 
policy was thus made illegal, for advocacy of 
neutrality or non-military participation would 
infringe the regulations. 

September 3: Mr. King _ issues statement 
(Hansard, p. 36-7) referring to the British appeal 
for co-operation, and stating that “Canada has 
already answered that call.””’ When parliament 
meets, he says, “the government will then recom- 
mend to parliament the measures which it believes 
will be most effective for co-operation and defence.” 


September 3: Existing pensions provisions made 
applicable to those enlisting in Canadian forces. 


September 3: Police mount guard over German 
consulate in Montreal. German officials say there 
is no cause for leaving Montreal, as “Canada has 
not declared war on Germany.” (Montreal Gazette, 
Sept. 4.) 

September 3: War time prices and trade board 
set up. 

September 3: Toronto ministers preach sermons 
which assume war has begun. (Montreal Gazette, 
Sept. 4.) 

September 4: Montreal police at 2.00 A.M., raid 
the houses of enemy aliens. (Montreal Gazette, 
Sept. 4.) 

September 4: German consul protests illegal 
arrests of German nationals, since Canada has not 
declared war on his country. (Montreal Gazette, 
Sept. 5.) 

September 5: Trading with the “enemy” pro- 
hibited. (P.c. 2512, Canada Gazette, 795). “Enemy 
subject” was defined as “a person wherever resident 
who is a subject of a state or sovereign for the time 
being at war with His Majesty.” 

September 5: Black Watch recruiting advertise- 
ment in Montreal Star calls for men for service 
“overseas,” repeating the identical advertisement 
of Aug. 10, 1914, saying the force would be imperial 
and have the status of “British regular troops.” 

September 5: United States proclaims its 
neutrality with respect to the war between 
“Germany and France; Poland; and the United 
Kingdom, India, Australia and New Zealand.” 
Canada not mentioned as being at war. 


September 7: Canadian parliament meets. 
Speech from the throne refers to “the state of war 
which now exists.” Mr. King tables the emergency 
regulations already adopted. 

September 8: Trading with the enemy regulations 
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amended so as to make them apply during the 
period of “apprehended” war, and the words 
“German Reich” substituted for “any state or 
sovereign of a state at war with His Majesty.” 
NOTE: Ottawa at last begins to understand the 
constitutional problem. If an “enemy” as 
previously defined already existed, then 
Canada’s declaration of war would be superflu- 
ous. If the latter declaration was to mean 
anything, then previous orders-in-council were 
ineffective and had to be amended. (Canada 
Gazette, p. 808.) 


Canadian Finns 





September 9: Mr. King announces that if the 
speech from the throne is adopted he will issue a 
formal declaration of war. 

September 10: Canada declares war, as of Sept. 
10. United States proclaims neutrality as regards 
Canada. 

NOTE: American action constitutes recognition 
of Canada’s independent power over peace and 
war. 

September 13: Parliament prorogued. 

September 20: Expeditionary force announced. 


and the War 


Reynold Pehkonen 


struggle of the great European powers, many 
persons are wondering what the attitude of the 
I shall try 


G se FINLAND has been involved in the 


Finnish laborer is in the present crisis. 
to answer that question. 

The Finns on this side of the ocean are scattered 
into different groups. The most active group 
among Canadian Finns for the last twenty years 
has been known as a communist organization. 
Through its central committee this organization 
owns many halls across Canada. In proportion to 
the total Finnish population, its membership is 
comparatively small: less than 3,000 at the begin- 
ning of last year. But through its hall activity it 
has succeeded in drawing into its sphere many 
people who do not belong to the organization. 

Some ten years ago there was a split in this 
organization, and the democratic elements were 
either expelled or resigned. This led to a new 
movement among the Canadian Finns, based upon 
democratic ideas; as the mouthpiece of this move- 
ment there was established in 1931 a newspaper, 
The Free Press (Vapaa Sana), which is now pub- 
lished three times a week. Under the leadership of 
Vapaa Sana, a vigorous campaign was_insti- 
tuted against totalitarian and dictatorial ideas 
among the Finnish people. This educational work 
has been of considerable value. Vapaa Sana ex- 
plained to its readers many times before the war 
that the world situation would lead to war and that 
Hitlerism and Stalinism would act hand in hand, at 
the decisive moment, against the western demo- 
cratic states. 

When the war broke out last fall it was no sur- 
prise to the Canadian Finns. They knew before- 
hand that there would be a war and so the news 
was received quietly. It was also known on which 
side the Finns would stand ideologically. As soon 
as the war broke out Canadian Finns started to 
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establish auxiliary associations under the Canadian 
Red Cross, and Finnish men joined the Canadian 
active service forces. These steps were taken 
spontaneously in the belief that we were in a life 
and death struggle against dictatorship and that 
the duty of the Finns is to help in this struggle to 
the victorious end. 

Some readers may think that this attitude has 
something bourgeois about it and that the ideas of 
the Finnish people are bourgeois. This is not the 
case. With the exception of the small communist 
group and a few followers of Hitler, the Finns 
in Canada are overwhelmingly believers in dem- 
ocracy. Democracy to them is not a mere slogan 
or temporary catchword. It is a tradition of many 
centuries. The Finnish people have fought for 
generations against despotism and have democracy 
in their blood. This is shown, among other things, 
by the political developments of the last few years 
in Finland. Democratic parties have been in power 
—Social Democrats, Farmers, and Liberals — and 
they comprise over 80 percent of the membership 
of the Finnish parliament. In a parliament of 200 
members there are 85 Labor representatives and 
56 Farmers. This has resulted in social legisla- 
tion which only a few countries can parallel. 
There is maternity insurance; old age and disability 
insurance for those over sixty years of age; an 
8-hour working day; legislation by which large 
estates were divided among small farmers (put in 
effect ten years ago); one of the world’s most 
effective co-operation acts, as the result of which 
there are no privately-owned dairies. 

Canadian Finns, who are almost entirely work- 
ing people, have, with the exception of the com- 
munists, assumed politically the same attitude as 
prevails amongst the working people of Finland 
and Scandinavia. Some people may be horrified 
to hear that the working people of Finland and 
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Scandinavia have been abandoning the nomen- 
clature and phraseology of the old “labor move- 
ment.” At the time when Marx wrote his famous 
work, Das Kapital, the name “labor movement” 
had its place. But Marx could not foresee that 
technical developments, which, especially during the 
last twenty years, have gone forward by leaps and 
bounds, would create in time a new situation in 
which a mere labor movement would turn into a 
restricted clannishness. The progress of tech- 
nology has created by the side of the industrial 
laboring class of the world two other strong classes: 
an educated class to which belong technicians, 
engineers, doctors, scientists, professors, teachers, 
managers, etc., and the farming people. Finland’s 
working people found out during past years that if 
the working class drives forward along the old 
exclusive lines it may sometimes become a movement 
supporting a dictatorship; if the working people 
were to get power in their hands by themselves 
they would have to bring under dictatorial control 
both technicians and farmers. The same would 
result if either of the other classes came into power 
by themselves. In these circumstances, to main- 
tain democracy in our society, there arose for Fin- 
land’s working class the problem of creating a 
movement which was not confined to one class in 
society but which included all the classes doing 
useful work as against the power of big capital. 

This movement was making good progress in Fin- 
land before the Russian invasion. The government 
of Social Democrats, Progressives and Farmers 
was the first step to unite those classes which sup- 
port society by the work of their hands and 
brains. Finland’s working people, farmers and 
educated classes understand that no democracy can 
be established if there is not found a basis for 
united action by these three classes. Understand- 
ing this, they set to work not to carry on a class 
struggle against each other but to adjust their 
differences and to join in common action for the 
benefit of all members of the nation. 

I said in the beginning that the Canadian Finns 
were scattered into many groups. This is no longer 
true. The great majority of them have followed 
the progress which has taken place in their home- 
land; and from this they have concluded that if the 
interests of the whole nation are to be taken into 
consideration they can only be advanced by the co- 
operation of all who do useful work. Therefore, 
the Canadian Finns are now united around one 
flag, the flag of democracy. 

As a result the present crisis has brought to- 
gether all Canadian Finns, except the small com- 
munist and nazi groups, to support the war of 
both the Allies and Finland against the dictator 
countries. It is of vital importance for the develop- 
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ment of democracy that there be in the world some 
kind of freedom and peace. The victory of the 
dictator countries would mean the loss of the bene- 
fits of democracy which we enjoy at present, and 
mankind would be thrown backward perhaps a 
century in its peaceful progress. This is the in- 
centive which stimulates the Finnish people in their 
struggle against the dictatorship which has at- 
tacked their country; and we Finns hope that the 
laborers, the farmers and the educated classes in 
every country will understand the issue and will 
support the struggle against Hitlerism, communism 
and the doctrines of dictatorship. 


Washington Looks Ahead 
Edgar McInnis 


HE CONGRESS of the United States as- 

I sembled last month under the shadow of 

two paramount preoccupations. One was 
the international situation; the other was the pros- 
pect of the elections in November. Undoubtedly 
the second one took precedence in a great many 
minds; but the two could not be completely sepa- 
rated, nor was it possible to think of one without 
recognizing the bearing of the other upon it. Yet 
in certain respects they pulled in opposite direc- 
tions; and the chief task of a politician who loved 
both his country and his party was to harmonize 
those two affections, and to adopt toward the Euro- 
pean situation an attitude whose patriotism would 
commend him to his constituents next November. 

In this situation the policy and personality of 
Roosevelt were central, as they have been in every 
public issue for the past seven years. The hatred 
of Roosevelt and all that he stands for is the de- 
termining motive behind Republican tactics. The 
unavoidable mutual dependence of Roosevelt and 
the Democratic party upon each other—a depend- 
ence accepted with some resentment by both sides— 
puts the president in a position as delicate as it is 
decisive. He has the initiative. His advisers within 
the party may try to control the use he may make 
of it. But upon the nature of the initiative taken 
by the chief of the national executive will depend 
the lines of the coming battle. From the political 
point of view his task is now to increase those 
things to which the Democrats can point with pride, 
while avoiding anything which the Republicans may 
convincingly view with alarm. 

The message of the president at the opening of 
Congress was in many ways a shrewd and even a 
subtle aproach to this problem. It did not, per- 
haps, impel the Democrats to stand up and cheer 
exuberantly. It did offer a certain amount of am- 
munition to his opponents. But it skirted the major 
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pitfalls—and, what is more, it placed upon others 
the task of finding a way around certain further 
pitfalls which must inevitably appear before the 
session is over. 

It was, of course, sound tactics to lay the chief 
stress on foreign affairs. This, for the moment, is 

toosevelt’s soundest ground. The great contro- 
versial issues centre upon the unsolved problems of 
domestic affairs. The less attention is directed to 
them, the happier the Democrats will be. Hence 
the plea for domestic harmony—a plea peculiarly 
infuriating to the Republicans, coming as it does 
from one of the ablest and most aggressive of poli- 
tical partisans. Hence, too, the avoidance of any 
major reform proposals for the coming session. 
There will still be controversy over existing reform 
legislation, and particularly over the NLRB and 
the Wages-Hours Act. But these are issues on 
which national passions are no longer at white 
heat, however strongly certain groups may feel 
about them. If their importance can be subordin- 
ated to that of the European situation, it will be all 
to the good from Roosevelt’s point of view. 

Now the foreign policy of the present adminis- 
tration offers only scanty ground for a successful 
attack. The revision of the Neutrality Act is un- 
doubtedly in line with American opinion. It makes 
possible aid to the Allies within limits which pro- 
tect America from serious entanglements. No ac- 
cusations that such a policy will end in American 
intervention in Europe are likely to carry much 
conviction. At the same time, both nationalists 
and isolationists are gratified by the proposal for 
an unprecedented arms budget only slightly under 
two billion dollars. There are many grounds on 
which this proposal could be attacked; but they 
are not so popular that the Republicans are likely 
to adopt them with any enthusiasm. 

With respect to the budget in general the situa- 
tion is more complex. It is obviously open to seri- 
ous attack on at least three grounds. First, the 
budget is unbalanced. Second, it involves new 
taxes in an election year. Third, the prospective 
deficit, even on the somewhat optimistic and pos- 
sibly unfounded calculations of the president, will 
bring the debt almost to the legal maximum of 
forty-five billion dollars. But if Roosevelt can 
force on the Republicans the responsibility of sug- 
gesting practical remedies for this state of affairs, 
their lot will be anything but a happy one. They 
are almost morally debarred from proposing that 
the debt limit be raised. They are equally com- 
mitted to dislike of new taxation. But they will 
probably hesitate a long time before offering spe- 
cific proposals for a reduction of spending. They 
have, of course, a happy teridency to combine a de- 
mand for a reduction of relief expenditures with 
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a demand that the unemployment problem shall be 
solved. But the spectacle of how that has worked 
in Ohio hardly offers an encouraging precedent. 
It may be, of course, that they will be able to force 
the initial responsibility on the party in power. It 
may be, too, that new developments in the next few 
months will work out to their advantage. But on 
the present view Roosevelt’s opening gambit sug- 
gests that his hand has by no means lost its cun- 
ning. The Republicans will have to develop a new 
skill in strategy if they are going to head him off. 


Correspondence 


L. M. Tomlinson, Kenogami, Ont., has cancelled her 
subscription. “I still like your magazine immensely in 
its discussion of Canadian problems and have found it 
intensely interesting except when the spotlight has been 
turned, in recent issues, on the European situation where 
Russia is concerned. I am very, very disappointed, to 
put it mildly, and consider it either terribly ignorant or 
maliciously prejudiced. In any case it is very stupid, 
colossally so, and entirely misleading as to the true facts 
of the situation. Your socialistic papers are worse in 
denunciation of the Soviet Union these days than the 
capitalistic press. When your magazine sees the light, 
where Russia is concerned, I will be glad to take it again. 


Harry Coldoff, Toronto, was also annoyed with The 
Forum for a time. “It seemed to me that you had been 
carried away emotionally by international events, and 
since I did not care to become a fellow traveller on that 
type of journey I had decided to cancel my subscription. 
You really had my mad up. But I have just finished 
reading the January issue. Apparently The Forum is 
coming down to earth again and if it stays down and 
deals with hard facts scientifically, I will continue as a 
subscriber.” 


R. F. Chapman, Winga, Man., sends in a renewal: “I 
am hoping to pick up another dollar by the time this 
expires, if I do not in the meantime expire myself. That 
is, another dollar on last year’s wheat crop, delivered to 
Jimmie Gardiner’s wheat board and sold to, or I should 
say, delivered to the U. K. at their price. But do not 
say much about this. Gardiner might get sore and say 
to hell with you fellows. And we, the rugged individual- 
ists of the 19th century, might become the ragged 
individuals of the 20th. The garment of economic fallacy 
which has been wrapped about us so proudly is falling 
to pieces, through its own inherent weakness—but don’t 
tell Prime Minister King I said so. There are other 
things I could say, but Canadian democracy being some- 
what doubtful in character I might become embroiled 
under the War Time Measures Act. Let me say again I 
do enjoy reading The Forum. P. S. The news has just 
come over the radio that the War Loan is over-subscribed 
—before I even got a chance at it. These darn farmers 
gobble up everything.” 


John P. Martin, Cincinnati, is a short story writer. “I 
don’t write a lot of this modern communistic stuff. I 
think Great Britain and the U. S. have the most perfect 
forms of government in the world. I think Great Britain 
and France are fighting our battles and hope they will 
smash Nazi Germany and Red Russia.” 
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Narvik or Chahbar? 


Miriam Chapin 


that His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Iran 

had entered into negotiations with the U.S.S.R. 
No hint was given as to the nature of those 
negotiations, but it may safely be assumed that 
the mere fact of their existence is a matter of in- 
tense interest to the government of that other 
Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of India. For 
Iran, which used to be Persia, is the most import- 
ant source of oil for the British fleet, and it is also 
very close to India. It has been said that who 
holds India must hold the Persian Gulf. 


To make even a guess at the policy of that 
Russia which Mr. Churchill describes as the great 
enigma, it is necessary to realize that in external 
affairs at present it is not particularly the policy 
of the Soviets, but indeed a continuation of that 
begun by Peter the Great, using different means, 
and is based on the elementary needs of safety 
and trade. Russia has always wanted a warm- 
water port, open to all the seas. She needs it 
desperately, and if she had had it long since, it 
may be that the empire of the Tsar would not have 
collapsed in tyranny and brutality. For trade is 
the greatest civilizing force in the world and a 
free exchange of goods and knowledge might have 
made a different Russia. The present one, stretch- 
ing and growing, with a likely population of 200,- 
000,000 by 1980, needs trade more than ever, and 
could enrich any port free to her. 


if WAS ANNOUNCED on the radio recently 


Already she has one ice-free port, much in the 
news of late. Murmansk was hardly known to 
the Tsar; the English and American intervention 
of 1919 practically discovered it, and presented 
it, rather unintentionally, to the Soviets. It is 
warmed by the gulf-stream, and goods, especially 
the phosphate of lime from the Kola peninsula, 
are shipped from it the year round. Steamers run 
from here during the short summer to all the 
ports in the Arctic, where such an amazing develop- 
ment has been going on. Attention and effort 
have been focussed‘on the north coast of Siberia. 
Airplanes, radio stations, weather bureaus, have 
made travel safe and life enjoyable. But all the 
Siberian ports are blocked at least six months of 
the year. Vladivostock is closed for three. In 
the Baltic, the newly acquired rights in Estonia 
and Latvia give year-round open ports, far better 
than Leningrad, since that is ice-bound for six 
months, but ships from there must pass through 
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the Skagerak to carry on trade with the outside 
world. At the moment these waters are not too 
healthy for any shipping. 

It is a long way around the North Cape from 
Murmansk for a ship bound west. Petsamo, in Fin- 
land, and Voranger (Kirkenes) in Norway, where 
the Norwegians keep a garrison but have done noth- 
ing to develop its shipping possibilities, would have 
no particular advantage ever Murmansk as far as 
distance to the west is concerned. Incidentally, 
Spitzbergen, which has belonged to Norway since 
1920, has a three-quarters Russian population, and 
its Russian-owned mines produce more coal than 
the Norwegian ones. The most convenient port on 
the Atlantic for the Soviets would be Narvik, on 
the coast of Norway. Cold polar water does not 
reach it because of the North Ocean barrier, or 
shelf, on which lie also the British Isles. Like 
them its climate is modified by the gulf-stream. 
It has a very fine harbor, and a population of 
about 10,000. Its only railway is a short line with 
no branches, which brings iron ore from the 
Swedish port on the Gulf of Bothnia. A line from 
the north of Russia could be constructed to it, 
across Finland without touching Sweden, since 
Norway and Finland have a common frontier. That 
is, it could be constructed as far as physical ob- 
stacles are concerned; the difficulties are, of course, 
political. _ Norway remembers the old imperialist 
Russia too well, and has no love for the new com- 
munist doctrine. England would certainly support 
the government in resisting the development of a 
Russian commercial base so near her own. So in 
spite of the fact that a great volume of trade might 
go this way, we are hardly likely to see soon a great 
port at Narvik. 


Trade from the Black Sea ports must go through 
the Dardanelles and past Gibraltar to reach the 
ocean. Controlling them looks like rather a large 
order. So there is left Iran, as the nearest way to 
warm water and the open sea. It is highly prob- 
able that considerable geographical study goes on 
in Moscow. Now Iran, like Turkey, has been going 
through a tremendous national rebirth. In 1921 
the U.S.S.R. surrendered the concessions which the 
Tsar’s government had held. Since the end of the 
war there had been no Cossack troops in North 
Persia; five years later the British South Persia 
rifles were disbanded. Even then Persia was poor, 
bankrupt, illiterate, divided, sick. Its great come- 
back has been due to Reza Pahlevi Shah, and not 
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the least of his accomplishments has been that he 
has given his people back their pride. 


One of his chief struggles has been with the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. which is 55 percent owned 
by the British government, and which had found it 
easy to deal with the independent sheiks. One by 
one, in the twenties, Reza brought them under his 
control. The oil companies had henceforth to deal 
with the central government. In 1932 Reza felt 
himself strong enough to cancel abruptly the d’Arcy 
concession under which the oil lands were held. 
The British government presented a week’s ultima- 
tum, but finally, considering the difficulties of 
defending the properties and the likelihood of their 
being damaged, agreed to arbitrate. In April, 
1933, a new agreement was signed, which returned 
to Iran some of the basic holdings and granted to 
the shah far larger royalties, which he promptly 
set aside for army pay. Since then the development 
of British interests has been pushed on the Arabian 
side of the gulf. Imperial Airways stops at 
Bahrein now and no longer at Bushire. 


Within Iran, much has been done to modernize 
the country, often by means which have caused 
widespread suffering. Some of the results seem 
absurd in our eyes, for their combination of squalor 
and magnificence. Many changes will take time 
to become customary. Women have been forbidden 
the veil, men the turban that is the sign of the good 
Mussulman. The power of the mullahs has been 
curbed by that most effective method, deflecting the 
revenues of the mosques to the national treasury. 
Girls are sent to school. Gasoline stations are in 
remote villages, and trucks plunge through. A few 
months ago came the shah’s greatest triumph, the 
opening of the famous railroad built by taxes on 
sugar and tea, without the aid of foreign loans. It 
runs from a town on the Caspian to a town on the 
Gulf, with no connecting lines, and avoids the 
cities except Teheran. No one knows if it will ever 
pay for itself, but it could carry troops very fast 
from north to south, if need there was. 


To ship by this line to Bandar Shapur on the Gulf 
would be the most direct route for Russia, and it is 
likely that she wants special privileges there. But 
the way out of there goes past the territory of the 
Sultan of Oman, a dependent of the Empire, who 
also owns Gwadur, the port on the other side of the 
Arabian Sea, in Baluchistan. To get access with 
no fear of obstruction then, Russia must have 
rights directly on that sea. The best harbor in 
Iran outside the Gulf is Chahbar. Best in this case 
does not mean high praise. It is an open roadstead, 
where cargoes are lightered in and out, and the 
Bombay steamer stops once in two weeks. Two or 
three thousand folk live in the sleepy village. But 
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engineers can do much with dredges and break- 
waters and jetties, if it is worth while. Chahbar is 
the terminus of the caravan road from Meshed in 
the north. Meshed, the holiest and one of the most 
beautiful cities in Iran, is only a hundred miles 
from the railroad that runs across southern Tur- 
kestan. A railroad or even a motor road that tap- 
ped that country to bring down its cotton and 
wheat to the port, and take back the manufactured 
goods of the west and Japan, might make Asia over. 


Events in this part of the world concern the 
U.S.A. as well as the British Empire. The com- 
pany which now operates the Bahrein oil deposits 
is the Caltex, compound of Texas Oil and California 
Standard. It is run by English personnel for the 
most part, and is extremely profitable. Iran has 
protested since 1937 that Bahrein is rightfully 
under her sovereignty, but it remains under the 
nominal rule of one of the Arab sheiks. Ibn Saud 
may cast a glance at it some day. Iran and Iraq 
are still disputing over rights at the mouth of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. They, with Turkey and 
Afghanistan, are joined for mutual protection. 
Any move that affects one upsets the balance 
among all, and the possibilities for conflict in the 
region are countless. It will matter a great deal 
to the world where and when Russia reaches the 
open sea. 


** |. . The Use of Force’’ 


Please don’t believe 

The use of force 

Is how we change the social course; 
The use of force 

You surely know 

Is how we keep the status quo. 


JOHN K. ROOKE 


Triumph of Liberalism in Quebec 


“A predominant portion of the industry is 
centred in the Province of Quebec where there is 
no reason to believe that the party which came 
into power on Oct. 25 last will give any encourage- 
ment to those opportunists who profit through the 
creation of unrest and dissension in the industrial 
world at the expense of employer and employee.” 
Mr. G. Blair Gordon on prospects of the cotton 
industry for 1940, in the Montreal Gazette’s 
Commercial and Financial Review for 1939, Jan. 3, 
1940. 
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Heywood Broun 


Morley Callaghan 


off Broadway into one of the streets in the 

Forties and passed a theatre that had a 
large billboard stuck out near the sidewalk. I 
stopped and started to read it idly. It was a re- 
production of Heywood Broun’s column in the 
World Tely. There was his big handsome face at 
the head of the column and he was telling why he 
liked this particular show. All of a sudden I got 
a shock. “Why am I reading this? The guy’s 
dead,” I thought. Well, standing there with the 
traffic rumbling and people going into this show 
that Broun was still recommending, it suddenly 
seemed that he had no right at all to die. Why was 
it so upsetting? What other newspaper man or 
commentator or writer could die and leave one 
with such a sense of personal loss? Just the day 
before a young professor had told me that he had 
gone to the burial service for Broun at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral and he didn’t understand why he 
started to weep. 


So I looked at the face of Broun there on the 
billboard and I whispered, “Brother, what did you 
have that was so big?” Maybe it was because 
he was most of the good things that are Ameri- 
can, himself; and with his enormous capacity for 
work and play he was able to touch more of the 
good things in the lives of most Americans than 
any other writer. He was the man out at the ball 
park in the afternoon seeing the game through his 
own eyes and recording it freshly. He was there 
at the ringside, when Joe Louis fought, wonder- 
ing what it was about Louis that made it so easy 
for him to say just the right fine thing into a mic- 
rophone after the fight, when so many other people 
were taking it for granted that Louis was simply 
a thick head. And then he was off to the theatre, 
or maybe running for congress, or writing a book 
or putting on a show. 


It was funny the way you rushed to see what 
Broun had to say whenever anything happened in 
the country that outraged your sense of justice. 
And he was always in there swinging, too, thank 
God. Maybe he was never quite as good as he 
was in the days of Sacco and Vanzetti. But he 
always had that high sense of justice that comes 
out of a heart full of charity. It never left him. 
He never yielded. Why did he have to take over 
the leadership of the Newspaper Guild? For him, 
personally, it could only mean less money in the 
long run because publishers would start to think 
of him as an ungrateful nuisance, yet he gave his 
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time and his energy and his name to it mainly that 
his sense of justice might be satisfied. 

The wise boys at the extreme left shrug their 
shoulders when they mention that Broun had be- 
come a religious man. “What the hell, that proves 
it. He was bankrupt,” they say. But what he 
had discovered, no doubt, was that among the men 
of the left there are too many who live by hate. 
That was impossible for Broun. It was simply 
against his nature. And what more can be said 
than this: that without trying, and without pull- 
ing his punches and at times offending everybody, 
even his fervent admirers, and being mocked at 
with such names as, “old bleeding heart,” and 
“baggy pants,” he yet managed to live his life so 
that when he died nobody in the world seemed to 
have really hated him. 

If he had lived I swear he would have been small 
comfort to some of the Christian right wingers, 
who would be eager to welcome a bankrupt radi- 
cal among them. So far was he from bankruptcy 
in fact that in the last two years he had actually 
become a far more disturbing influence to em- 
ployers and reactionaries than he had ever been. 
As he grappled with the unions his radicalism 
widened. He had developed a dream of a great 
Christian collective society, a dream that Chris- 
tian reactionaries cannot bear to face. 

It would be worth while to be among the elect in 
the next world when Heywood Broun comes pass- 
ing over. Among the saints and angels there will 
be a little uneasiness: he won’t be on time: he 
never was. They’ll be getting ready to be a bit 
frigid with him. Then he’ll come among them 
with his wild hair, his baggy pants and his soiled 
collar and greet them with his curious, shy, courtly 
charm. While they extend the formalities to him 
they’ll discover that he hasn’t prepared anything 
to say: he just wants to talk to them casually out 
of a heart full of good will. But if the elect don’t 
let themselves go with him and offer him a warm 
handshake it is just too bad. For they won't 
come any better from this side of eternity in our 


time. 
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Our War for Freedom 


“This economic system, upon which so many 
hopes of victory rest, should not be exploited merely 
to test extreme politico-economic theories. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance that it be not 
rigidly bound by unnecessary controls and that it 
be released from all necessary wartime controls as 
soon as possible after the restoration of peace.” 
President S. H. Logan at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
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Toronto 
J. S. Woodsworth 


should be able to understand it I should. My 

father was born in Toronto, my mother in the 
vicinity. I was born in my mother’s old home. 
Throughout the years I have frequently enjoyed 
pleasant visits there with friends and relatives. 
We were Methodists and of U. E. Loyalist stock. I 
hold a degree in theology from Victoria College. I 
met my wife in Toronto. Yet Toronto remains to 

me an enigma. 

Possibly the two distinctive characteristics of 
Toronto are its adherence to a form of evangelical 
religion and its victorian Britishism. Toronto has 
been called a city of churches. Undoubtedly for 
very large numbers the church was for many 
years the centre of their social life. In the pioneer 
days the circuit-riders with their saddle-bags per- 
formed a very vital function throughout the scat- 
tered settlements. People came to regard the 
church as the natural leader, not only in strictly 
religious matters but in moral reform movements, 
in education and in what we would now call social 
service activities. Through foreign missions an in- 
terest was created in the great outside world. 

Canadians were a hard-working people. For 
six days they gave their energies almost unre- 
servedly to their particular occupation, but Sun- 
day was a day apart. It was a day of rest—a day 
devoted to the higher things of life among which 
church attendance occupied a prominent place. 
Perhaps no higher tribute could be paid to a re- 
spected citizen than that he was a hard-working and 
God-fearing man. 

That type of religion produced a generation of 
upright, self-respecting, kindly men and women, 
good neighbors with a high regard for the “‘success- 
ful” man—such success being conceived in terms 
of educational advancement or material success. 

But has that type of religion proved adequate 
to the complex needs of today? What about the 
children of that generation? They of course 
know nothing of the oldtime conversions and re- 
vivals. The rigid Sabbath observance is gone. 
In spite of modern teaching in the colleges, fun- 
damentalism still exercises a cramping influence. 
The maintenance of the church as an institution 
demands the greater part of the energies of the 
minister. Financial contributions from the lay- 
men often take the place of personal service. 
There has been little attempt to apply Christian 
principles to modern business activities, to politi- 
cal life or to international affairs. Respectability 
is the outstanding virtue. 


Fetonia ve Toronto puzzles me, yet if anyone 
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Next to its religion Toronto prides itself on be- 
ing “British.” But its brand of Britishism is not 
shared by the people of the Maritimes, is a source 
of amusement to the westerners and a continual 
cause of irritation to the British-born. Although 
cherishing British forms Toronto is in spirit per- 
haps the most American of all Canadian cities. 


How did Toronto get that way? It is not easy 
to explain. The population of Ontario is a blend 
of the descendants of English Loyalists, Scotch 
settlers and Irish immigrants. In more _ recent 
years the French-Canadians have been gradually 
encroaching on the eastern counties and estab- 
lishing themselves in New Ontario. But they are 
still regarded as “foreigners” and “Papists.” In 
many districts the twelfth of July is still more 
popular than the First, and May Day is unknown. 
The great wave of immigration that populated the 
west swept past on the transcontinental lines leav- 
ing Toronto almost untouched. Of course Massey- 
Harris and the T. Eaton Company did a bigger 
business. Indeed the newcomers came to identify 
Toronto with these firms. 


But what has Toronto contributed towards the 
unification of Canada, towards a solution of our 
pressing labor and social problems, towards an 
understanding of the international situation? We 
gladly recognize that Toronto has had its prophets 
and its cultural leaders but to them it has turned 
a deaf ear. They have remained voices crying in 
the wilderness. For outsiders, Toronto today is 
symbolized by George McCullagh (“The Voice of 
Canada”), “Mitch” Hepburn and, in a rather diff- 
erent class, by Colonel Drew. Despite its business 
prosperity, its fine university, its art institutions, 
its church organizations, Toronto remains smug, 
uninformed and intolerant. Never doubting that 
she is the centre of light and leading for the whole 
of Canada — if not for the world — Toronto is 
nevertheless essentially reactionary — as reaction- 
ary as, and much more dangerous to the future of 
Canada than some of the backward parishes of 
Quebec. 


Yet there is, I am confident, another Toronto 
which somehow has not had a chance to emerge. 
The seriousness of purpose, the sturdy independ- 
ence, the sense of justice, the good neighborliness, 
all these are still latent or in a state of arrested 
development. The trouble is, it seems to me, that 
Toronto has not kept pace with. modern social and 
political developments, that it draws its inspiration 
from the past, that it has not applied accepted 
principles to new situations, that its moral ener- 
gies have been exhausted on problems of minor 
importance, that it has been unmoved by the 
appeal to larger loyalties, that when the pillar of 
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fire moved forward it turned back to worship at 
an empty shrine. 

If only Toronto had a sense of humor a Canadian 
Bernard Shaw might help some. But, seriously, 
whence will come the new leader or is a leader 
needed? May not the very urgency of the world 
situation of today evoke a new spirit? Toronto 

. a new-born Toronto . . . Canada sorely needs 
you! 


Some of the Films 
W. S. Milne 


notable for the presence of Greer Garson. 

It is her first picture since Mr. Chips, and 
her first American appearance. Miss Garson is 
not flawlessly beautiful. Consequently she has to 
be a reasonably competent actress to get by. Any 
picture that permits acting to take the place of 
glamor or “oomph,” or whatever the latest word 
for it is, is to be commended. The producers have 
given Miss Garson Robert Taylor and Billie Burke 
and an unusually capable supporting cast. The 
story is thin, but pleasantly told, with some of the 
expertly contrived absurdities that made the 
Topper films so delightful, and it has a curtain line 
that gives a new twist to the story. Try to see it 
from the beginning, or you’ll be somewhat at sea 
as the plot unfolds. 

One of the ironies of literary history is the fact 
that Swift’s savage satire om the follies of the 
human race has become a nursery classic. What 
the dean would say about the cartoon version of 
Gulliver’s Travels staggers imagination. There is 
a love-story, and there are two theme songs. The 
story is told from the point of view of the Lillipu- 
tians, instead of from that of Gulliver, and only 
the barest outline of the book remains, almost lost 
in comic-strip embroideries. Comparison with 
Snow White is inevitable, and the result is all in 
Disney’s favor. Gulliver has too diffuse an array 
of interests, and seems to be the product of too 
many different sorts of imagination. None of the 
characters are memorable or strongly individuated, 
with the possible exception of Gulliver himself, who 
is a pleasantly detached figure of dignity and kind- 
liness. The most realistic of the Lilliputians, the 
prince and princess, are even more wooden than the 
similar figures in Snow White. Nevertheless, the 
picture has some moments of great beauty, par- 
ticularly the scenes of the crossing of the bridge, 
and the lyric interlude of waves breaking on the 
shore, while Gulliver dreams above on the cliffs. 
The comedy is laid on with a very heavy brush, and 


R weustie is a slight and pleasant comedy, 
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dramatic content is not much in evidence. Disney 
is still unique. 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame, with Charles 
Laughton, is a good show, dramatically and pic- 
torially. In spite of scenic splendors and a huge 
cast, the story does get itself told in a way that 
grips the spectators. Laughton gives a great per- 
formance. In spite of a comically horrible make- 
up, which did its best to make Quasimodo complete- 
ly unreal, he manages to bring out of it some 
moments of unforgettable pathos. The scene where 
he tells Esmeralda of his deafness, and says “You’d 
think I had enough without that,” or some similar 
words, is very moving indeed. Best of all, Laughton 
manages to keep within the framework of the story 
much more than he has done in some of the recent 
pictures made by his own company. The support- 
ing cast included Walter Hampden as the arch- 
bishop, Cedric Hardwicke as the wicked brother, 
and a host of other capital players, of whose names 
I am not sure. I wish the theatres would hand 
the patrons a list of the cast as they leave the 
theatre, especially in costume pictures. Louis XI 
was particularly good, and so was Gringoire. The 
king of the beggars suffered by comparison with 
the work of the late Ernest Torrance in the same 
part with Lon Chaney, but otherwise there was no 
comparison between the two productions. Esmer- 
alda was decorative and appealing, but a remark- 
ably pink-and-white gypsy. Captain Phoebus was 
satisfactory. The crowd scenes were magnificently 
lighted and handled, and Notre Dame itself was a 
convincingly solid background. This picture is de- 
cidedly above the average. Oh, and I almost for- 
got: Etienne Girardot has a delicious bit as the 
king’s attendant. 

In A Girl Must Live, an English studio has taken 
the old Gold Diggers of Broadway plot, and given 
it an English setting, a thoroughly competent cast, 
brilliantly funny dialogue, somewhat broader than 
that of the American film of this sort, and inspired 
direction that should knock on the head once and 
for all that old sneer of American criticism of Eng- 
lish films, that they always move far too slowly. 
This one gallops. Laugh follows on laugh so rapidly 
and heartily that one feels one ought to see it twice 
to make sure nothing has been missed. The 
boarding-house lady, the Scots chorus girl with the 
bogus accent, the sanitary engineer and a host more 
delicious character bits make this film one of the 
most entertaining farces I have seen for a long 
time. 

Another English film that does not suffer from 
lack of pace is the costume melodrama, Jamaica 
Inn, from Daphne Du Maurier’s novel about 
wreckers on the Cornish coast a hundred years ago. 
The audience is left breathless with exhaustion as 
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Leslie 
Banks does a fine job, and so do most of the others. 
Emlyn Williams is a bit unreal, but the most fan- 
tastically unreal of the whole cast is Charles 
Laughton, who builds up a characterization of the 
mad squire so fantastically elaborate that it throws 


violent incident follows violent incident. 


the whole picture out of balance. It is fascinating 
to watch, but it is too much of a mummer’s holiday 
for my taste. The film was directed by Alfred 
Hitchcock, and while it is splendid entertainment, 
albeit a little exhausting, yet it seems to indicate 
that Hitchcock is at his best doing a modern 
murder yarn. 


Easeful Death or 
Zestful Life ? 


Frank Fraser 


@¢@ Bo HAVE BEEN half in love with easeful 
I death,” wrote Keats; and although he 
shook off that gangrenous affection, Death 
was not so fickle, and came to claim him very early. 
At least half in love with those empty, staring 
sockets, disguised beneath a film of fancy, is Thorn- 
ton Wilder, whose play “Our Town,” presented 
superbly by the Dramatic Society of Victoria Col- 
lege, Toronto, showed its author slipping more and 
more firmly within the coils of that sweetly grisly 
phantom, Love for Death, as the play progressed 
from resurrection for scrutiny to prolonged and 
ecstatic reinterment. 

In striking contrast was Robert Sherwood’s vi- 
brant, stirring play, “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” also 
superbly presented by the Playwrights’ Company. 
Life, and the struggle for fuller living for all, was 
the essence of that drama. 

Both directors—E. G. Sterndale Bennett of To- 
ronto and Elmer Rice of New York—seemed to ex- 
tract the fullest possible content from the plays 
in hand, with results that illumine two schools of 
thought and life today. In “Our Town,” the hum- 
drum, everyday round of small-town existence was 
exquisitely fashioned into a thing of gentle color; 
but the color was too gentle, and as it ebbed into 
the pallor of the graveyard the playwright strove 
with charming futility to convince us that his 
Lotus Eaters in the benign beyond were well out 
of the struggle and stress of the life above ground. 
“You’re just as well off dead as alive, and it’s a lot 
less wear and tear,” was his message. 

The message of “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” on the 
other hand, was, “Life was meant to be lived, and 
duty to be done. While there’s anyone denied the 
right to happiness and fulness of life, he who fails 
to struggle to win it for him fails to fathom life’s 
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full richness.” Death came to Lincoln, but it had 
to ambush him and struggle to vanquish his tough 
spirit. 

It’s very pleasant today, for those who can, to 
withdraw from the miserable mess which the life 
of the civilized world has become. It’s not very 
pleasant for those who cannot to watch them do it, 
knowing that it’s largely that tendency of the sensi- 
tive soul to withdraw at crucial moments, instead of 
standing staunch, hands linked with others, that has 
brought us into our present state of chaos. 

Abe Lincoln too, as this honest biographer Sher- 
wood shows, wanted to withdraw. God knows he 
hated the mess through which he must wade to 
reach the goal. Who can ever forget the sight of 
him (Raymond Massey simply was Lincoln, and not 
just an actor) striding, wordless and smileless, 
from the room wherein he had received news that 
to him had come the highest horior in the entire 
land? Who can forget his bitter realization of how 
many rotten election promises, made by others in 
his name, he must fulfil before he could get to 
work? 

“Don’t be a sucker!” urges Thornton Wilder. 
“Life’s a dull round of minor pleasures and major 
catastrophes. Death is the desirable state.” 

“Don’t be a sucker!” urges Robert Sherwood. 
“Life’s a dull round only if you sit on the sidelines 
and watch. Get in and join the others and you’ll 
feel the color of it. Maybe death will get you, but 
you’ll have lived first.” 

Abe answers for all time the mugwump with his 
story of the wife who wouldn’t take sides, but 
shouted, “Go it, husband!” — “Go it, bear!” 

“Our Town” paints a picture, but the picture 
has no depth. Twins are born to a poor Polish 
family on the edge of town; but what becomes 
of them? Are they the extra mouths that mean 
the family slowly starves? What happens when 
their father is laid off? What happens when their 
elder sister loses her job? Does she have to turn 
to the street, or does some decent organization in 
town lend her aid in finding another? 

That’s not one of the central families in the play, 
of course. But what of them? They live, in a 
humdrum way, and death takes one of them early, 
in childbirth. But before that, don’t they ever 
meet any of the other folks in town, except their 
own small circle? Don’t they ever stray across 
the tracks to that poor Polish community, or do 
they always remain mildly interested when the Doc 
announces that twins have been born “over there?” 

Aren’t there any labor struggles in town? Is 
there no organized protest against unfair distri- 
bution of taxes, against high prices, against evic- 
tions? Does everything always run as smoothly as 
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the newspaper publisher suggests when he replies, 
“Oh yes, we’re all against social injustice,” or 
words to that effect? Does the town constable do 
nothing but try doors, say goodnight to his betters, 
and occasionally shoo home poor drunken Simon 
Stimson? No wonder Simon got the D.T.’s, doomed 
to live in a papier-mache community like that! And 
no wonder he remained as gruff as ever in the be- 
nign beyond, knowing that even death could not re- 
lease him from the company of that life-forsaking 
pack of tomb-fanciers! 

Life surges round Abe Lincoln, and sweeps him 
with it...and that’s why it was so strange to hear 
Abe’s mangnificently talented creator, Raymond 
Massey, say, from the stage of Hart House Theatre, 
things which might have been said by one of the 
zestless zombies of Wilder’s play. 

Mr. Massey did take a beautiful crack at the 
English theatre: “It’s in a groove; woefully sterile; 
hasn’t produced a new playwright of importance in 
ten years; English life isn’t and couldn’t be as 
leisurely as the English theatre paints it; writers, 
producers and actors unite in an apathy which 
eliminates the surprise that is so vital to theatre.” 

Then he became inconoclastic, declared he didn’t 
consider acting an art, but “an interpretive call- 
ing.” He gave himself away when he confessed, 
“I’m frightened of being a highbrow,” after refer- 
ring to the theatre as “show business,” a conception 
he stressed all through. 

But where he did flounder was in his remarks 
on “What’s wrong with the theatre on this contin- 
ent.” He rightly felt that high prices were at the 
bottom of the scarcity of theatrical fare, but could 
offer no other remedy than building theatres to 
seat 3,000. In the same breath he firmly opposed 
“a subsidized theatre,” forgetting that a large por- 
tion of Broadway fare is and always has been sub- 
sidized by stock-market gamblers seeking other 
fields for plunging, and by wealthy business men 
with good-looking girl friends who are just dying 
to appear behind the footlights. 

Yet in all his remarks, Mr. Massey did not once 
mention the Federal Theatre which offered a form 
of intelligent subsidy for plays of merit. He prais- 
ed the Group Theatre, and rightly, for its progres- 
sive work, but the Federal Theatre was able to do 
even more valuable work, in bringing good theatre 
to hundreds of thousands in out-of-the-way com- 
munities which had not had a travelling play in the 
last 30 years; in bringing a fresh lease of life to 
performers of good calibre whom the commercial 
theatre’s contracted field had crowded out; in ex- 
perimenting with plays of vitality and significance 
which even the most progressive commercial man- 
agement hestitated to risk. 

Canada ought to have a Federal Theatre (which 
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is bound to rise again in United States). Money 
spent on subsidizing such a venture would go to 
educate and entertain citizens whose opportunities 
for both are now pitifully meagre. Meanwhile, 
there is Toronto’s Theatre of Action, which—like 
similar progressive groups in Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver—concentrates on plays of social 
significance. It has presented, under Leo Tepp’s 
direction, an excellent dramatic reading of a Federal 
Theatre “living newspaper” play, “Spirochete,”’ and 
hopes, with the backing of medical and other so- 
cially conscious organizations, to give a full presen- 
tation of this exciting and valuable dramatization 
of the history of syphilis and of the struggle to 
control and eradicate it. Government subsidy of 
such theatre work would increase its scope and ef- 
fectiveness tremendously. 


O CANADA! 


At the first convention of the Fortune Tellers’ asso- 
ciation, which is termed “International” rather than 
“National” because of the recent inclusion of several 
Canadian seers, they had considerable success in reading 
the bumps on the heads of some sheep through plhren- 
ology. This took place at the State Fair in Trenton, New 
Jersey, and since then the predictions of her association’s 
members have been listened to with great respect, Miss 
Perota said. 

(Toronto Daily Star) 
* * * 


Slogan brooches and “patriotic jewelry” are the rage 
of Paris . . . Even dress shows have replaced the peace- 
time names of dress models with “Tommy,” “Secret 
Service,” “R.A.F.,” “On Leave” and similar titles. 

(Toronto Daily Star) 
* * * 


An inevitable result of party government in a war is 
that the government in its legislative and taxation 
measures feels it must think about their effects on the 
electorate. 

(Montreal Gazette’s Ottawa Correspondent) 
cd * * 

War will serve as a spur to intellectual and physical 
activity of the present generation, A. E. Ottewell, 
registrar of the University of Alberta, told a meeting of 
the British Imperial Comrades’ Association. 

(Edmonton Bulletin) 
* * * 

Janitor for office of Toronto manufacturer, high school 
education essential, promotion to sales staff objective. 
State age, education and whether you can take dictation 
or operate typewriter, salary $7 weekly to start. 

(Want ad in Toronto Telegram) 
* * * 

Once A British Army Major, 
Clown’s Make-Up On To Stay 
(Headline in Toronto Telegram) 

* 2 

This month’s prize of $1 or a 6 months’ subscription 
goes to Dorothy Dennison, 150 Carlton St., Toronto. All 
contributions should contain original clipping, the date 
and name of publication from which it is taken. 
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Y CLAIM to public notice is that I am 
M Andrew Larrabin’s sister. It is no secret 

that I am in possession of certain papers 
of his, notably a diary kept to the day of his 
death, which will throw light on the mystery con- 
nected with the designing of the National Emblem. 
My reluctance to publish any of this material will 
be understood when my account of it is read, but 
the pressure of inquiries has forced me to give a 
large public some indication of its nature. I do 
not hesitate to say that much of the diary, and a 
selection of letters, deserve to be published as well 
as, say, the literary efforts of Gauguin or Cezanne, 
for my brother was a thinker and critic as well 
as a painter. But the rather sensational crisis 
which ended in his death is practically certain to 
be grossly misunderstood without some sort of in- 
troduction from one who is in a peculiar position 
to know the facts and to interpret them in a man- 
ner consistent with my brother’s character. This 
narrative attempts to supply that introduction. 

My brother studied under Walter Lomat at what 
is now the School of Insular Art. As the master- 
pieces of this gentleman are not so fashionable now 
as they were then, it may be as well to refer to 
them briefly. One was called “Blue Line Voyage,” 
and was a crooked blue line surrounded by a great 
many straight and curved ones, in a great many 
colors. I am unable to describe it more particu- 
larly. Another was called “Three-Part Fugue,” 
and was made up chiefly of red triangles: I sup- 
pose the three-sided nature of the triangle suggest- 
ed the title, though the joke seems a little heavy. 
Still another consisted of diagonal bars of differ- 
ent colors on which were painted a series of black 
objects shaped like the figure three. This an- 
nounced itself as “Ghosts in Shadows.” That so 
egregious a charlatan was one of the most promin- 
ent artists of his time will give some idea of the 
state of our culture before the Resurgence. Lomat 
had a definition of painting, “the adventures of 
the mind among pattern and color,” which may 
serve to sum up the whole morbid, egoistic, precious 
mentality of his age. 

My brother says however that Lomat knew the 
history of painting and was in some respects not 
entirely unfit for his position. “His critical atti- 
tude is distorted but systematically distorted, like 
an El Greco perspective,” he writes. But it can 
easily be seen that a young student who joined the 
Resurgent Army in his first term and who has 
since said that painting pictures is a patriotic duty 
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like bearing children, and a duty of the same kind, 
would find himself a butt of intellectual ridicule. 
“The work of a maudlin pavement artist,” “voci- 
ferous mediocrity,” “a parson’s unctuous drooling 
over the obvious,” are some of the better gibes he 
records. Lomat himself, in a conversation which 
impressed my brother enough to make him give it 
in some detail, said: “Of course the sky is blue and 
grass is green and two and two make four and 
women are beautiful. No one denies that: no one 
sees otherwise. But the artist cannot respond to 
these data: his must be a devious, subtle, even 
deformed mind: he must twist what he sees out of 
shape to create his own patterns. The artist qua 
artist is a rebel, a revolutionary, and his genius is 
a disease which helps to cure the world homeo- 
pathically.” 

Is it surprising that the Resurgence broke out 
that year? Lomat was proved to have been, 
largely on the evidence of my brother’s diary, 
quite revolutionary and devious enough to be drag- 
ged away to parts unknown. His band of disciples 
scattered and the oracles of the trapezoid and el- 
lipse ceased to function. My brother says, with 
the modesty of genius, that his meteoric rise to 
fame was a sad commentary on the complete de- 
cadence of art at that time: hardly another painter 
who had anything to say to a reborn and resolute 
nation. “Even a dwarf can be the highest point 
in a desert,” he writes. But there was nothing 
dwarflike about the painter who gave us “Hard 
Work,” that sensitive study of the strength of 
horses, the unconscious nobility of the peasant, 
and the dignity of honest labor. Or the portrait 
of our leader, in which the modelling of the 
features shows in its very sharpness and precision 
that a deep personal love and loyalty can be 
directed toward an impersonal will. “Art is 
power, and a work of art is a study of power,” 
is my brother’s triumphant comment on this 
portrait. Or the great “Holy Trinity,” a pic- 
ture which has been reproduced on everything 
from billboards to postage stamps and can never 
become hackneyed. The look of calm courage on 
the face of the soldier as he stands with his sword 
drawn, awaiting the word of command, the soft 
flowing lines of the nude body of the mother, the 
subtle blend of pleasure and of developing firmness 
in the face of the child: these things belong to our 
permanent cultural heritage. 

It is now my painful duty to turn to the final 
black pages of the diary and record one of the most 
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tragic and swift mental breakdowns in the history 
of genius. On the very day the “Holy Trinity” was 
finished, my brother adds: “I have just heard that 
Lomat, egocentric to the last, succeeded in killing 
himself a month ago with a broken bottle in his 
cell.” After this entry there is hardly a page of 
the dairy on which Lomat’s name does not occur. At 
about this time he received an order from the Insti- 
tute of Military Studies to design three large murals, 
depicting Wars Past, Wars Present and Wars 
Future, along with several smaller works. He 
writes: 


(July 25.) A curious thing happened to me today. I 
was busy painting soldiers, and suddenly I started painting 
as though my hand had an independent life of its own. I 
hardly seemed to be controlling it at all. It took me like 
a sort of spasm, and when it was over I found I’d painted 
the men like a row of dolls, all exactly alike, in an abso- 
lutely straight line. I worked over it again, of course, and 
broke it up and put some individuality into the faces, but 
it still looked pretty conventionalized. It was just as 
though old Lomat had come along as he used to do at 
school ang got me muddled. It’s a little disturbing, and 
I hope it doesn’t happen again. 

(July 28.) General Hodder was in today. I showed 
him the design—what there was of it. “Like it,” he said. 
“Shows discipline.” I tried to make some sort of joke 
about my degenerate Lomat training coming out, but he 
hadn’t heard of Lomat and it fell pretty flat. As a matter 
of fact, I think he’s right about the discipline. Curious 
as it seems, it must be that it’s a discipline inside me, 
sometimes working automatically. That’s because I’ve 
got something to say to a disciplined country. 


My brother was a tireless worker and soon com- 
pleted the designs for Wars Past and Present. 
When working on Wars Future the attack came 
again: 


(Aug. 4.)... I had no more than blocked out the general 
design when I got the same spasm I had a few days ago. 
Only this time it was worse. For nearly two hours I sat 
in front of the canvas drawing meaningless lines; at any 
rate they were meaningless when I got sober again, but as 
long as the trance lasted I was quite sure that I was 
achieving a supreme symbol of something or other, exactly 
as our dreams seem so tremendous when we're asleep 
and so vapid when we wake up. But this was no dream; I 
actually succeeded in ruining the whole design and shall 
have to start all over. What’s the matter with me? 

(Aug. 6.) It’s getting worse and worse. I can’t even 
write in this diary without fighting down a temptation to 
scribble little patterns all the time. It’s as though there 
were something inside me that kept using me. Today I 
was eating lunch and suddenly realized that I was eating 
with my left hand. The right had drawn a lot of cubes 
on the back of a menu and had written “Self-Portrait with 
Sandwiches” below. I must be going out of my mind. 


I am afraid he was. A day or so later we have: 


(Aug. 8.) If it were only my hand that kept scribbling, 
it wouldn’t be so bad. That could be explained as a ner- 
vous tic, and I might hope for it to go away. But it’s hit- 
ting me now like a drug. All the time I’m working I’m 
bored to extinction: when I’m in one of my trances I’m 
in a state of delirious creative ecstasy. All day long 
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something inside me keeps fighting at me to start scrib- 
bling again and sooner or later I give way. 

(Aug. 10.) It affects my eyesight too. Cubes, circles, 
things like designs for Persian carpets, keep floating in 
front of my eyes. I can see them plainly all the time: 
they change, but they don’t disappear. My mother used 
to say it was due to kidney trouble. But I can’t walk 
down the street without being nearly overpowered by an 
impulse to pick up waste paper or dried dung, and take 
it home to paste together and make a “picture.” I must 
stop work completely and go away for a long rest. 

(Aug. 14) Four days of trying not to think about pic- 
tures and it’s worse than ever. I’m nearly at the end of my 
rope. Something—somebody—is inside me, using my 
hand to paint, my eyes to see, my brain to think. Maybe 
now that I know what it is I can start fighting it. 

I should explain that my brother’s diary is at all 
times an amazingly complete record of his activities 
and thoughts: writing it seemed his only consolation 
in these dark hours. Throughout this period I find 
not only the notes I have quoted, but many remin- 
iscences about Lomat and his unhappy life at the 
art school. This was partly because he had suc- 
ceeded to Lomat’s position when the school was re- 
organized, and partly because the diary had be- 
come associated by him with its one public appear- 
ance, when it was read at Lomat’s trial. It was 
inevitable that his poor bewildered mind should as- 
sociate his two obsessions in some way, and the day 
following that last terrible entry he says: 

(Aug. 15.) Scribbling again today — well, no, not 
scribbling — I’ve taken to using paints as well. Today I 
achieved an enormous number of rectangles, painted black 
and trimmed with red and yellow, and called it “Prison.” 
That picture is an identical copy of one by Lomat, which 
I remember having seen on the wall of his room—this 
room, by the way. Is it Lomat who has taken me over? 

There is a quieter interval, and then suddenly the 
obsession takes a new and more sinister turn. He 
says: 

(Aug. 24.) For hours today I was in horrible agony: 
I felt as though I were locked in a sort of tomb shaped so 
that I couldn’t stand, sit or lie, and no position my body 
was actually in could give me any relief. I had 
excruciating cramps and was ice-cold. 

This marks the beginning of a dreadful hysteria 
which tortured him for weeks. I must pass quickly 
over it. He speaks of feeling as though he were 
lashed with a whip and even states that he could 
see great welts on his back. He complains incess- 
antly of broken teeth and sharp pains in the stom- 
ach, genitals and kidneys as though kicked with 
heavy boots. Finally he declares that he will stand 
it no longer and will kill himself if it continues. 
Then he writes: 

(Oct. 1.) Last night I dreamt that I was pushing a 
broken bottle into my neck, and woke up with a scream 
that brought a policeman in. Today, however, I’m much 
better, though very weak. I’ve lasted longer than Lomat, 
I think. 

And in fact there is an apparent return to normal 
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health and activity. He finished, or nearly finished, 
the Wars Future sketch, and, having been ordered 
to submit a design for the new national flag, com- 
menced work in excellent spirits. There is one 
warning note: “I only hope this doesn’t start my 
scribbling again: it’s the sort of thing that might. 
But no, of course: I’m through with Lomat.” After 
this there is only one more entry and we must give 
it in full: 

(Oct. 11.) Working normally all day until I settled 
down for the evening after dinner. I had the old dizzy 
feeling back again stronger than ever and finally every- 
thing went black and I was in a stupor for some time. 
When I became conscious again I saw that I had covered 
a canvas with a network of lines, drawn in such a way 
that wherever one looked one’s eye seemed to be on the 
point of getting some sort of unifying pattern, only to 
see it dissolve again in chaos. But no: that doesn’t give 
the least idea of the picture’s effect. It sent your eye 
frantically scurrying all over the canvas in search of that 
missing clue that would bring the whole scheme together: 
you got into a panic when you couldn’t find it and would 
start over with the same result. I think that even if a 
perfectly normal person looked at it long enough it would 
unsetile his brain. And it was not Lomat who did it: 
it was I. There was only one title for it, “Insanity,” and 
I added that when I was fully conscious: the first time I 
have deliberately touched a scribble. Then I relapsed 
into stupor again and seemed to be collecting my energies 
—still my own lunatic energies, not Lomat’s—for one more 
effort. I don’t know what it was, and I haven’t dared to 
look. I only know that I have put the very soul of 
insanity on canvas tonight, and that, I suppose, from my 
point of view as well as Lomat’s, means that I have 
nothing further to live for. 

The next day I found my brother lying dead in 
his studio and took charge of all his effects. In 
the studio was the “network of lines’ he refers 
to, which I have destroyed out of respect for the 
memory of a great artist. Beside it was what I 
took to be his flag design, which I submitted as 
such to the proper authorities. It was accepted 
and is now the emblem which flies on every up- 
raised banner in the nation, and glows on the arms 
of all our defending heroes. 


The story of how it was conceived is distressing 
enough to me, but not dismaying, and not without 
a logical meaning. My brother’s affliction was 
no degenerate madness: it can hardly be supposed 
that so great an artist failed to live up to the 
heroic ideal. Rather I take it to be a proof of 
the objective, impersonal quality of patriotic duty, 
and it was as patriotic duty my brother conceived 
his art. Our leader, as he has repeatedly said, does 
not guide the country for his pleasure any more 
than for ours: he has become, through relentless 
self-discipline and obedience to the national genius, 
an incarnation of that genius, which is a force 
achieving its fulfilment regardless of the hopes or 
desires of the individuals on whom it acts. My 
brother was a vehicle of the national genius in its 
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artistic aspect, and it seemed to him a malignant 
spirit, destroying him in the act of creating itself. 
That may seem inexplicable but it is really not so. 
The history of great men frequently shows genius 
tearing itself out of them with a purpose and 
direction of its own, not only independent of but 
often against their wills. 

As the destiny of our nation will not be any the 
less its destiny if it entails the complete destruction 
of everyone who may read this, my poor brother’s 
sufferings may be a reminder that any sort of 
calamity, up to and beyond death, is, if endured 
with heroic loyalty, a renewal of the life of the 
state. His experience illustrates the call of duty’ 
upon the hero in its most uncompromising form: 
did I not believe that, I could never have gone 
through with the ordeal of writing his story. 
HORTENSE LARRABIN 


Quebec Sugarbush 


So imminent the earth’s returning 
No critical snow of winter now 
But islands snag of soil. 


The iron forest’s fearful peace 
Numbers the armament of summer, 
Mutiny of sun. 


Something more than signature 
(The huge sedition of the hills) 
To sterile peace, 


The close conspiracy of hollows 
At the brittle ribs of snow; 
The broken pool 


And talk of men in iron woods 
Native to the inviolate blood. 
At strangled maples 


Where buckets are sweet with sap drives 
Telesphore of the crimson tuque 
His barrel from pail to tree. 


RALPH GUSTAFSON. 


What Cost? 


After the War is over, 

what shall we weep for most: 

Will it be for the dead social order 
with its capitalistic boast; 

Will it be for the vaults of Croesus, 
empty of all but stain; 

Or for the lost Rembrandt or Shelley, 
unborn in a child that was slain? 


LILLIAN COLLIER GRAY. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


International 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR, First Phase: Duff Cooper; 
Nelson (Cape); pp. 339; $3.00. 
FRANCE AND MUNICH: Alexander Werth; Musson 
(Hamish Hamilton); pp. 447; $3.50. 
UNDER THE BRITISH UMBRELLA: Helen P. Kirkpatrick; 
Scribners; pp. 358; $2.75. 


UCH has been written on the Munich crisis, its 

antecedents and results. In the literature on the sub- 
ject these books will find a place; in the case of 

‘France and Munich’ that place will be considerable and 
unchallenged. All three deal with what Mr. Duff Cooper 
‘describes as a “tragic year of successful aggression 
unforeseen, of decisions too long postponed, of chances 
missed; each form their own view; an English ex-cabinet 
minister on English policy, an Englishman on France, an 
American on England, 

Mr. Duff Cooper modestly describes this collection of 
speeches and articles as the “raw material of history;” 
they are of course more interesting for their content than 
their style, and they give an interesting picture of the 
impatient misgivings felt by many British Conservatives. 
His resignation speech as First Lord of the Admiralty after 
Munich is of outstanding interest; time has proved him 
right in maintaining that, even if concessions had to be 
made, the manner was all wrong. “No attempt,” he says, 
“was made in any of the (government) speeches to answer 
a single point I had made,” and he describes England 
during the six months following as a country without a 
policy. 

“Tt is still asserted by those who are insufficiently 
acquainted with the facts, that the policy which 
culminated at Munich was dictated by the lack of 
preparedness for war, that the country could not 
possibly have gone to war owing to deficiency of 
armaments. Had it been true it would have con- 
stituted a fearful indictment of the government. 
But it was not true.” (p. 82) 

The author deals with a variety of topics, not only of 
foreign policy in the course of that year which he evidently 
considers the first phase of the second world war; with the 
relative weakness of the Labor Party, on which his advice 
is that “a wise opposition . . . produces neither a program 
nor a political theory, which can only give their opponents 
opportunity for counter-attack”; with the admission of 
refugees, for which he bravely pleads, and many other 
things. Two further quotations must here suffice. On the 
Russian alliance he says: 

“Had the democracies been more adroit or more 
eager they would doubtless have succeeded in 
winning the support which would have proved 
decisive to their cause.” 

And on the cost of Conservative policies: 

“It is as difficult for a poor man, if he be a Con- 
servative, to get into the House of Commons as it is 
for a camel to get through the eye of a needle, This 
is not to say that it is impossible any more than 
it is impossible, we hope, for a rich man to get into 
the kingdom of heaven, but in both cases entrance 
is attended by difficulties.” 

Mr. Werth’s book is a solid, scholarly and extraordinarily 
illuminating study of French politics, politicians and public 
opinion from the end of 1937 to April 1939. It is quite 
impossible to do it justice in a short review. It follows his 
‘Destiny of France’ which dealt with events from 1934 to 
1936. By means of his own contributions to The Manchester 
Guardian, copious quotations from the French press and 
parliamentary speeches, supplemented and linked into a 
continuous story by an enlightening commentary on the 
political developments, he draws a comprehensive and living 
picture of those fateful months, There are also two chapters 
on Spain, one describing a visit in December 1937 and 
another, entitled ‘The Strangling of the Republic in Earnest’, 
describing events in June and July 1938. Another chapter 
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on King George’s visit to Paris and a general ‘Retrospect 
1937’, (which would have come more naturally at the 
beginning) complete the book, 

The whole centres around Munich and more than one-third 
is devoted to that crisis itself, It should be noted that Mr. 
Werth places the main responsibility for abandoning 
Czechoslovakia upon the French government, with Bonnet 
as the villain of the peace and Flandin hovering in a sinister 
manner in the background, neither above making highly 
misleading statements, Further, that the French Right was 
by no means wholly behind them, and that suggestions of 
surrendering Czechoslovakia appeared early and frequently 
in newspapers and speeches. The third part of ‘France 
and Munich’ describes the confusion of thought and policy 
that followed and the gradual reliance of Daladier upon a 
majority on the right. The book ends shortly after Hitler’s 
march to Prague last March and the last chapter is called 
‘The End of the Munich Lie.’ 

We have had many books in English describing the events 
leading up to Munich from London and from Prague; this 
description from Paris should be of the greatest value to 
students of international affairs, It is both full and readable 
and a great help to that understanding of French politics 
which outsiders find so difficult to attain. 

Miss Kirkpatrick’s book is of that lighter and more lively 
kind which we have come to expect from foreign correspond- 
ents. She sees policy in terms of individuals and 
describes men rather than movements. She does not, how- 
ever, restrict herself to prominent politicians, about whom 
she has many a good story, but begins her tale with a 
description of that puzzling American conundrum, the 
English character, to which she devotes four chapters. 
Some of its traits she then finds again in the more prom- 
inent. A brief chapter on the British press is a succinct but 
useful guide for the uninitiated, and, after a rapid survey 
of British policy since the last war (a rather superficial 
outline) we settle down to become acquainted with the 
makers of British policy, 

Miss Kirkpatrick’s judgments on these are both shrewd 
and well authenticated; her stories come from good sources 
and when she quotes a rumor, she quotes it as such. She 
sees in Sir John Simon the worst of the lot, “the man who 
taught Japan” and the perpetrator of the baneful naval 
agreement with Germany in 1935, and many will agree with 
her. If there is gossip, it seems first hand gossip, like the 
comment of one of Lord Halifax’s sons at the time of his 
father’s visit to Hitler in December 1937: “It must have been 
strange,” he said, “Hitler thinks he is God, and my father 
thinks God sent him to see Hitler.” 

More devastating is the remark quoted direct from Lady 
Astor on the golf course on March 12, 1938: 

“I am shocked, shocked to think that Hitler would 
do it that way. Of course, we ail know Austria should 
be part of Germany, but the method—the method.” 
She paused. “I was just saying to Philip’—nodding 
to where Lord Lothian was teeing up—“we must 
make it clear to Hitler that after Czechoslovakia, 
not one foot further.” 

One would like to quote many things, such as the story of 
the immaculate Eden at Geneva refusing to shake hands 
with a blustering Nazi from Danzig, or of Baldwin sleeping 
through cabinet meetings on foreign affairs. There are also 
first hand descriptions of her visit to Geneva and +o the 
Rhineland at the time Hitler advanced into it. Miss Kirk- 
patrick is convinced from her own observations that the 
German army had orders to retire if the French took 
counter measures, She was in England when war was 
declared and her book ends with a moving description of 
England at war, 

“Parliament has suddenly discovered that it is a 
powerful organ, the representative of public opinion 
Sra 9% a brand new realization of the power of 
democracy has come to hundreds of men who have 
for years been little more than yes-men for the 
politicians. They will use that power.” 

Would that as much could be said for Canada! 

G. M. A. GRUBE 
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Mr. Bingham’s Common Sense 


MAN’S ESTATE: Alfred M. Bingham; W. W. Norton; pp. 
480; $3.00. 

INSURGENT AMERICA: Alfred M. Bingham; W. W. 
Norton; pp. 253; $2.50. 


HE EDITOR of ‘Common Sense’ is probably too much 

of a pragmatist to claim any attempt at formulating 
a new social philosophy but that is, in effect, what he 
has done. He has abandoned the idea of a scientific or 
deterministic social philosophy, notably the “scientific 
socialism” of Marx and sought to redefine the basic con- 
ceptions of values upon which social philosophies are 
built. Having done this he proceeds to a consideration 
of probabilities, limitations and methods of realization— 
as suggested by the American historian, Chas. A. Beard 
in a recent ‘Living Age’ article, Twilight of Social 
Systems. = 

Mr. Bingham starts from the assumption that the basic 
ambition of all leftists is to bring about the age of plenty: 
to provide all citizens with an adequate living. Tech- 
nologically this presents no difficulties in countries with 
the latent potentialities of the Americas; it is only when 
the question of means and tactics arises that confusion 
enters—a confusion which, Bingham points out, has 
rendered all left parties impotent and is a stumbling 
block to social progress. 

For the last fifty years or so, says the author, Marxist 
thought has hung like a millstone round the neck of 
radical parties. Marxism is not a political movement, it 
is a religion with its inspired word, Das Kapital, its 
martyrs, latter day saints, et al. None but rank heretics 
would question a fundamentalist interpretation of the 
gospel; scripture is quoted against scripture in a valiant 
effort to prove that developments in the 20th century 
have not revealed Marx’s inability to pierce the future. 

While Bingham gives full credit to Marx’s indisputable 
genius, both books contain an excellent critical examina- 
tion, most damning in spots, of much of the Marxists’ 
credo; written by a radical who is seeking the reason for 
the worldwide failure of all labor and socialist parties. 
Marx, attempting to fit the rapid industrialization of his 
day to Hegelian dialectics, did not foresee the tremendous 
future growth of the middle class, which today has become 
the dominant economic group in all advanced countries. 
Instead, he prophesied its eventual extinction and ignored 
its political importance. 

The idea of social progress coming through working 
class action has become so imbedded in socialist thought 
that many parties of the left today still look to the ‘pro- 
letarianization’ of the middle class as prerequisite to 
fruitful political action; hence great stress is laid upon 
trade union and other “working class” activity. Mr. 
Bingham contends that the refusal of leftist parties to 
recognize the importance of the middle class accounts for 
their singular failure. He also thinks it is a mistake to 
look to organized labor, as a group, for radical political 
action. The proper function of trade unionism is to 
improve the economic condition of its members which 
naturally means the continuation of profitable capitalist 
enterprise; and unions as they increase in strength become 
more conservative. 

To speak glibly of public ownership as the panacea for 
all social ills gives rise to endless confusion. Social 
ownership is not a magic wand to produce plenty—in 
itself it will do little or nothing to increase the output 
of goods. What is needed is a system of public controls 
of credit, etc., to produce more goods and distribute them; 
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in other words to put purchasing power in the hands of 
the people who need the goods. With the increase in 
corporate business structures it is becoming less and less 
the bloated ogre known as “capitalist” sitting behind a 
mahogany desk with power of life and death over the 
“workers”. Instead, ownership is becoming more diffuse. 
In the end it isn’t who owns the corporation that is 
important; it is who controls its policies. Nor does Mr. 
Bingham think there is anything inherently vicious in 
profits. If profits can continue in a plenty economy, they 
would little affect the living standards in countries of 
such potential wealth as Canada and the United States. 
Public ownership is, and should be, a gradual develop- 
ment. It is public control which is essential. Bingham 
fears that a demand for universal social ownership not 
only retards the success of left parties but if attempted 
on a large scale would disrupt a rather delicate capital- 
ism—which IS functioning, if anaemically—and produce 
much chaos before such a sensitive mechanism as the 
market system could be instituted to distribute goods. 

Why, he asks, should we continue to talk about 
eradicating capitalism when it would be possible to adapt 
its mechanism to social ends? For example, the chartered 
banks, as the nation’s bookkeepers, are doing useful 
work; what they shouldn’t be allowed to do is to create 
and control credit. By doing this they have gained a 
large measure of control over industry; by means of a 
state owned bank the government should be able to 
wield the same influence in private industry as the banks 
now do. 

What Mr. Bingham wants—and who doesn’t?—is to 
accomplish as much politically in as short a time as 
possible. He believes in the scientific approach to 
politics and refuses to believe that the last word on social 
philosophy was spoken in the 1850’s. Not only must you 
make an objective study of present conditions to discover 
the most effective means of accomplishing your ends, 
but what is also needed is something in the way of Mass 
Observation to discover the most effective way of pre- 
senting your program to the public, so that you can win 
majority support—not in centuries to come, but in our 
own time. You can’t get anywhere addressing the public 
in an _ unintelligible jargon, nor ignoring § current 
psychological attitudes. 

These are two valuable books, particularly the more 
recent, ‘Man’s Estate’. They should be read by every 
active socialist in Canada. A great many will disagree 
violently with the author’s conclusions but they will 
profit from the reading, if only it forces them to rethink 
their present position. 

JOHN A. DEWAR 


Literary Papers 


THE BURNING ORACLE: G. Wilson Knight; Oxford 
University Press; pp. 292; $3.75. 


EADERS of Professor Wilson Knight’s Shakespearian 
R studies will approach this collection of essays with an 

appetite already keen, and they will not be disappointed. 
Whether writing on Spenser, Milton, Pope, or Byron, he is 
unfailingly vivid and interesting. He possesses the gift of 
striking out, at the commencement of a study, some phrase 
that commands one’s attention, and of holding that attention 
through all the supple windings of his discourse. If 
anything, this tendency to phrase-making is allowed too free 
a scope in the present volume. The “fluidity” of Spenser 
and the “integrity” of Shakespeare what reader has not 
felt? But “The Frozen Labyrinth,” when used of Milton, 
says too much or too little; we are predisposed against 
the poet the moment that combination of ideas gets home, 
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and no lover of his poetry would accept it as a final 
estimate, 

Where Professor Wilson Knight’s abilities of fluent 
reference, familiar approach, and easy transition stand him 
in particularly good stead is in the essays which call for 
the revision of former conventional views of some of our 
great literary figures. There is no cock-sureness, no pedantic 
“marshalling of the evidence”; he talks with us, and as he 
talks, with brilliant flashes of interpretative insight and 
continual apt quotation, wins us over to his way of 
thinking. It is a refreshment to find Pope referred to as 
a romantic poet, and justice done to ‘Windsor Forest’ and 
‘Eloisa to Abelard’. How what Mr. Kellett has labelled “the 
whirligig of taste” has spun since the days when it could 
be seriously debated whether Dryden and Pope were 
“poetic” geniuses at all! Professor Knight quotes the 
famous passage on coffee-making from ‘The Rape of the 
Lock’: 

“On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze; 
From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China’s earth receives the smoking tide,” 


and comments, “This is symbolism in a very valuable sense 
of the word: dynamic associations are used to realize, 
seriously or humorously, some whole event or scene, objects 
and atmosphere, facts and implications, together. Here the 
ordinary and trivial] spring to sudden life, a hidden magic 
released.” “Dynamic”, “hidden magic’—what would the 
pedagogues who used to expatiate on the artificiality of Pope 
have said to these? 

After all, however, Professor Knight is not alone in his 
rehabilitation of Pope the poet, far from it. We have had 
Mr. T. S. Eliot and Miss Sitwell (to name no others) 
turning their brilliant powers in that direction. And the 
work may be said to have been thoroughly done. With 
Byron as a tragic dramatist, the case is different. It would 
not be far wrong to say that of all that writer’s compositions 
the part least read or enjoyed today is the one containing 
“Marino Faliero,” “Sardanapalus,” and the rest; to couple, 
as this critic has frequently done, the names of Byron and 
Shakespeare sounds like a blasphemy. He is not afraid of 
incurring the charge. He remarks almost. casually, 
“Shakespeare and Byron are our two greatest masters of 
tragedy” (p. 291). A sympathetic reader will soon find that 
such words are not intended merely to shock, and that here, 
as elsewhere, Professor Knight knows what he is talking 
about. If he does not quite succeed in replacing ‘Manfred’, 
‘Cain’, and the neo-classical tragedies in their once eminent 
position, he does give us the feeling that a too exclusive 
concentration on the excellencies of ‘Don Juan’ (now 
generally regarded as Byron’s masterpiece) may hinder the 
full understanding of Byron the artist. 

It is long, indeed, since such unreserved words of praise 
have been spoken of Byron. We may even suspect the critic 
of being temporarily lost in the enthusiast when we read: 
“He is master equally of deepest pathos and richest comedy, 
showing in the latter a fine Chaucerian kinship. In 
Shakespeare alone will you find such stabs, again and again, 
of human insight. His feminine sympathy approaches 
Shakespeare’s and surpasses Pope’s, with a fine and varied 
succession of heroines” (p, 287). This over-generous flow, 
however, may be preferable to the kind of grudging praise 
to which Byron has so often been subjected since the hey- 
day of his fame. 

If a certain straining to make a point is apparent here, 
it becomes yet clearer in the discussion of Swift, perhaps 
the weakest of the collection. It does seem as though 
Professor Knight was out of sympathy with our greatest 
prose genius almost from start to finish, though it is true 
he pays him a fine tribute in closing. Here again, the 
phraseology used at the outset is significant. Swift, we 
are told, “has two directions: physical nausea and intellectual 
scorn,” and the balance has been tilted: nobody could be 
expected to feel strong sympathy with either state. Yet 
Swift, like every other great writer, requires our sympathy 
if we are to enjoy him. 

On the other hand, where the author feels his way into 
his subject, and we can watch him doing it, he fills us with 
pleasure. Through Spenser, and much of Shakespeare and 
Milton, we range with him, to enjoy a contact with the very 
fibre of creative minds, If any carping is to be offered 
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here, it might be on the score of Professor Knight’s tendency 
to ignore the continental relations of his poets. For 
instance, no discussion of Spenser’s early Platonic hymns 
should fail to note that however they may represent an 
attitude of the poet’s mind they are a paraphrase of the 
rhapsody assigned to Bembo in Castiglione’s ‘Courtier,’ 
which in turn derives from Leo MHebraeus and his 
‘Dialoghi d’Amore’. To point this out is not surely to 
engage in sterile “source-hunting”’; it brings Spenser 
immediately into a European perspective, links him with 
his contemporary Cervantes (who drew from the same 
springs), and reveals a common ground on which he stands 
with a whole generation of continental writers. The same 
is true of a failure to admit that Shakespeare’s Cleopatra 
on the Cydnus, praised as a set-piece, is drawn almost 
verbatim from North, Amyot, and Plutarch. 

Such reserves, needless to say, do not touch the many 
first-rate passages of interpretative criticism to be met with 
in the book. Professor Knight on Milton’s “refusal to 
accept life” is particularly good, and his quotations are used 
with telling force. Here comparisons with other writers are 
pretty much beside the point; the plunge into Milton’s 
psychology yields the most valuable results. 

The vivid, generally easy style has occasional lapses into 
looseness, like the clutter of “-ings” on p. 53, and the 
recurrent use of “somewhat” is annoying, but its active 
virtues more than make up for these. Professor Knight has 
given us a book to be read, thought over, and returned to. 

A. S. NOAD 


THE ROAD TO TRYERMAINE: Arthur H. Nethercot; 
University of Chicago Press; pp. 230; $3.00. 


ROFESSOR NETHERCOT is a bold scholar. If there is 
P: field of early nineteenth century studies which might 

seem to have been discovered, claimed, and thoroughly 
cultivated by one man, “twice five miles of fertile ground,” 
it is the wide field of Coleridge’s reading, into which his 
poetic imagination sent down deep and tangled roots. 
Professor Lowes, of course, in ‘The Road to Xanadu’ did 
not claim to have made a definitive examination of his 
subject, but such a book does not invite your faint-hearted 
scholar to competition. Professor Nethercot is not of that 
breed. “The Road to Tryermaine’ by its very title invites 
comparison with the earlier work. Nor is the author more 
than formally respectful to his predecessor, and not even 
that when he has found something which Professor Lowes 
may not have known thirteen years ago: “Professor Lowes 
has again obligingly pointed the road without following it. 

: Lowes’ general conclusion from this evidence—that 
Coleridge had been ‘consulting the lively and reprehensible 
articles in Bayle on the patriarchs’—is correct enough, 
although, if he had followed Coleridge’s own example and 
verified his sources, he would have discovered . ‘ 

Since comparison is inevitable two points should be 
noticed. Unlike “The Road to Xanadu’ this is not a study 
in the ways of the imagination, but as the secondary title 
adequately summarizes, in “the history, background and 
purposes of Coleridge’s Christabel.” Consequently it lacks 
the impression of general validity which made Professor 
Lowes’ book more than a revelation of the source-material 
for two poems. In the second place there are not so many 
pleasant diversions on the road to Tryermaine. One misses 
the good sayings, the engaging confidences, the pleasure 
of sharing in a search, the scholarly notes more attractive 
than another man’s formal writing, the quotations from a 
hundred sources employed with unfailing wit and urbanity. 
‘The Road to Tryermaine’ is a sound and interesting book, 
but it suffers by a comparison of its author’s own inviting. 

The volume contains chapters on the composition of the 
poem with speculations concerning the author’s ultimate 
plans, on vampires and medical demonology, on lamias, 
serpent-lore, ocular fascination and the devil’s mark, on 
transmigration of souls and on guardian angels, Yet the 
careful investigation of these occult matters fails to dispel 
the mystery of ‘Christabel’. Geraldine, for example, becomes 
an even more strange and elusive being when we learn that 
she combines qualities of the vampire, lamia, witch and 
demon, and yet is to be finally a ministrant for good. 
Professor Nethercot wisely avoids being dogmatic about the 
full significance of the poem. He presents and evaluates 
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evidence, and argues for a preferred interpretation. There 
is still room for further speculation. And this was what 
Coleridge intended, J. R. M. 


Stage and Screen 


TODAY IN AMERICAN DRAMA: Frank Hurbert O’Hara; 
U. of Chicago Press; pp. 278; $2.50. 


B* the time a book can appear on the plays of today 
many of them have become the plays of yesterday. 
Mr. O’Hara and his publishers have worked so speedily, 
however, that such a recent production as “Kiss the Boys 
Goodbye,” which has just finished its Toronto run, is 
among the two dozen or more which the author here 
discusses. 

Mr. O’Hara brings to his subject the scholarly sophisti- 
cation of a University of Chicago professor of the drama, 
and the practical understanding of a successful director 
of the amateur theatre. His present volume explores the 
differences between the plays before 1918 and the pro- 
ductions of what we may no longer call the post-war 
generation. 

The old labels may still be applied, thinks the author, 
but they must be worn with a difference. Broadway still 
falls for melodrama but it must be “melodrama with a 
meaning.”” Once we are assured that the murderer is a 
psychological “case,” we settle back and enjoy the im- 
probable sensationalism of Steinbeck’s “Of Mice and Men.” 

Genuine tragedy we also have but our hesitancy about 
moral values these days is reflected in a lack of the old 
classical finality; we rob our suffering Anna Christies of 
the dignity either of death or of immutable sorrow. 

Similarly, obsetves Mr. O’Hara, farce has become 
“farce with a purpose.” Claire Boothe does not allow us 
to check our logic at the door, nor to enjoy bedroom. slap- 
stick without some tragic relief. Press agents no longer 
speak of a “comedy of manners” but of “serious comedy.” 
The fun is barbed with social satire and the ending is 
only tentatively happy. 

Together with the breakdown in form and the growth 
of seriousness the author notes, as contemporary tend- 
encies, the cult of frankness about sex—on the stage 
“the sly whisper has gone the way of the snowstorm”— 
and the fashion of the propaganda play. Concerning the 
latter Mr. O’Hara sensibly observes that “propaganda” 
is a word employed not to denounce morality in art but 
only the kind of morality you don’t agree with. If you 
approve the “message,” the play becomes a masterly 
and moving drama. 

Mr. O’Hara writes with shrewdness and occasional wit, 
though not without lapses into professorial wordiness. He 
is so concerned with labels, and whether or not they fit, 
that he fails to get very far below the surface of a play’s 
ideas; but his book is lively enough and timely enough to 
stimulate many to read the plays he discusses, and that is 
in itself sufficient justification for its appearance. 

m EARLE BIRNEY 


AMERICA AT THE MOVIES: Margaret Thorpe; Yale 
University Press; pp. 302; $2.75. 


NTERTAINMENT for eighty-five millions of people 
every week is what the movie screens of the United 
States provide. What kind of entertainment is it? Has 
it a common denominator? How does the industry dis- 
cover what the public wants? Or does it? How do Mr. 
and Mrs. Public and all the little Publics choose their 
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movies? By what complicated and expensive steps do 
the movie-makers influence their choice? What is meant 
by “Glamor,” and how is it manufactured? To what 
extent do the movies influence fashions? Customs? 
Behavior? Are the films an art or an industry, or are 
they something of both? What are “Fan Clubs”? Are 
the movies a “Vampire Art’? Is it possible to take them 
seriously? Is there any evidence of social consciousness 
in the films? What about propaganda films? What of 
the censors? What of “Regulation from Within’? These 
are some of the questions answered authoritatively in this 
lively and informative study of America’s mass enter- 
tainment. 

The writer has a deftly ironic touch, which is at its 
best in the chapters on promotion and publicity. On the 
whole, she approves of the movies, without being blind 
to their shortcomings. She takes the middle ground 
between wholesale rapture and all-inclusive condemnation 
with intelligent detachment. Much that is in the book 
has been said before, but it is presented here in organized 
and connected form. One feels that in its discussion of 
the monopolistic practices of the larger companies, which 
are distributors and exhibitors as well as producers, the 
book has not said all it might, and that what it does say 
is perhaps too much influenced by the smooth propaganda 
of the public relations men of the industry. For example, 
practically nothing is said of the fact that the big film 
companies, by cornering almost all the theatres outside 
four or five big cities, have done their best to strangle 
the touring and stock company activities of the living 
theatre. Perhaps, however, since the accusation that the 
big movie makers’ all-embracing activities are operating 
in restraint of trade is at present being investigated by 
the Federal government, the writer is merely exercising 
the caution imposed by the fact that the question is still 
sub judice. 

Miss Thorpe sees only two figures of universal appeal 
in the films: Mickey Mouse, and his kin-folk; and Chaplin. 
She believes that the present vogue for cycles of pictures 
dealing with middle-class American family life is a good 
thing, and symptomatic of an awakening social conscious- 
ness. She states definitely that the filming of well-known 
books increases library circulation of the books them- 
selves, and much collateral reading besides. She points 
out that Sonja Henie’s skating films increased the sale 
of ice skates by a hundred and fifty percent, and the 
revelation—in “It Happened One Night”—that Clark 
Gable did not wear an undershirt almost ruined the 
singlet industry. She says a good deal about movie 
influences on fashions, but does not stress the horrible 
result. Movies, according to this book, stimulate popular 
interest in art, history, and culture, and are “strengthen- 
ing the growing national conviction that art for the 
people is one of the legitimate concerns of a government.” 
And Dorothy Lamour’s sarong is prominently displayed 
in the Los Angeles’ Museum of History, Science and Art. 

W. S. MILNE 


An Unhappy Optimist 


LORD MACAULAY, Victorian Liberal: Richmond Croom 
Beatty; University of Oklahoma Press; pp. 388; $3.00. 


ORE THAN fifty years ago Cotter Morison, in the 
English Men of Letters series, wrote a vivid, stim- 
ulating and severe account of Macaulay. In the interim 
there have been a few special studies of some value, and 
one or two popular books so slight that they have done 
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far more harm than good. Now Mr. Beatty, a practised 
biographer, with an awareness of political and economic 
frameworks, gives us a book at once vivid and careful, 
deserving the large sale and the critical praise it has had. 
He tells the tale of Macaulay’s life better than Morison; 
he has a much more sympathetic insight into Macaulay’s 
character; and he has a superior tact in letting Macaulay 
speak for himself. 

His good fortune in winning the confidence of 
Macaulay’s great-nephew, Professor G. M. Trevelyan, has 
given him access to the eleven volumes of the journal, 
still in manuscript, kept by Macaulay from 1838 to 1839, 
and, again, from 1848 to his death in 1859. This journal, 
on which no one else had drawn at all fully, is full of 
bitter comments on contemporaries. Carlyle is “an 
empty headed bombastic dunce”; Wordsworth’s “Prelude” 
is “the old story: there are the old raptures about moun- 
tains and cataracts; the old flimsy philosophy about the 
effect of scenery on the mind; the old crazy, mystical 
metaphysics; the endless wilderness of dull, flat, prosaic 
twaddle”; Disraeli is “a coxcomb and charlatan,” Landor 
a “blustering humbug,” and Chateaubriand—this is one 
of the mildest judgments—“a great humbug.” One had 
not suspected the bitterness of Macaulay’s last twenty 
years: it is revealed as comparable with Carlyle’s rage 
or Ruskin’s. 

Whatever explanation Mr. Beatty offers for this bitter- 
ness seems inadequate. During these years Macaulay had 
wealth and leisure; his articles in the “Edinburgh,” and 
then the volumes of the “History of England,” gave him 
a vast reputation among ordinary readers and many far 
from ordinary; he was supremely happy with his sisters 
and nieces; he was lionized in Whig society and respected 
among the Tories; he was a great force in parliament as 
long as he remained within it; he approved of the general 
direction that Englang was taking. An interpretation 
more satisfying than any offered in the biography would 
point to Macaulay’s lifelong refusal to think the great 
problems through: his insistence that Coleridge’s thought 
was mere hocus-pocus, and Plato a foolish mind which 
bequeathed to later civilizations a load of nonsensical 
metaphysical refinements. The retreat from ultimate 
problems showed itself in his reading: he read and re-read 
and then, instead of weighing his author’s substance or 
his expression, he simply re-read the book once more. 
There is something morbid in a reader who got through 
the complete works of Plautus three times in one year, 
once on successive Sundays. 

E. K. BROWN 


Pioneers and Transients 


THE LAST BUFFALO HUNTER: Mary Weekes; Nelson; 
pp. 304; $2.50. 

IDAHO LORE: Federal Writers’ Project; Caxton; pp. 256; 
$2.50. 


ISS WEEKES is already known to Forum readers as a 

talented writer of fiction and of essays about Canadian 
prairie people. In her new book she rescues from oblivion 
the exciting past of an old Northwest trader, hunter and 
guide, Norbert Welsh. Unlike the lady who presented 
the world with the somewhat exotic recollections of 
Trader Horn, Miss Weekes has resisted all temptations to 
sugarcoat her ancient mariner with literary philosophiz- 
ings. Welsh is allowed to tell his saga in prose as bald 
as the plains on which he felled his buffalo. Occasionally 
the reader may suspect that the memory of the eighty- 
seven-year-old Irish-Indian from whom Miss Weekes 
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patiently drew this story is tall as well as long. Yet, in 
the face of the bold and tough and resourceful deeds 
which such men as he performed almost daily, who are 
we in this generation to be skeptical when Trader Welsh 
remembers skinning ten buffalo in the open during a 
forty-below blizzard? It is obvious, however, that mod- 
esty and humor were not his strong points, which is as it 
should be. 

His life-pattern, as Miss Weekes has arranged it, is 
mournfully instructive of the history of our west. When 
the buffalo thin out, he turns to selling trinkets, and 
alcohol, that “staff of trade,” to the Indians. Then the 
Indians thin out, though they were camped every ten 
miles along the trade routes when he first sought their 
furs. Welsh tries glumly to farm, but loses, in the Riel 
rebellion, what little he had saved. He starts again as 
guide and rancher, but finally sinks to the proprietorship 
of a livery-stable. Even this is put to an end by the 
railroads, and by 1916 he is blind and old and on a shelf. 
His is a tale that is moving despite its bareness and 
naive egoism. So far as Canadian history is concerned, it 
is both typical and unique—for, though there were 
many like him, he is the only buffalo hunter and Indian 
trader who lived on to tell his story in our own day. 

Under the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Pro- 
gress Administration, Americans have recently been able 
to do collectively and at state expense what Canadian 
folk-students like Miss Weekes have had to do indi- 
vidually. A series of books embodying the people’s tales, 
state by state, is projected, and the Idaho volume, pre- 
pared under the direction of an Idaho novelist, Vardis 
Fisher (“Children of God”), has now appeared. 

Though making no pretense to be a scientific study of 
folklore, “Idaho Lore” manages to be an extremely wide- 
ranging and lively collection of tales and customs. There 
are some true stories, many that may be true, still more 
which one would like to think, for the reputation of 
human beings, aren’t true—but almost certainly are. 
Then there are tales tall and tales broad, including some 
chestnuts adapted from Munchausen; there are Indian 
legends, newspaper clippings, frontier jokes, a slang-dic- 
tionary, cowboy songs with an Idaho twist, and a section 
recording the strange customs of the Indians and the early 
Chinese settlers, and. the stranger customs of the early 
whites. The whole is generously and whimsically illus- 
trated by William Runyan. 

We have nine provinces crying out for similar folk- 


recordings. 
EARLE BIRNEY 


WASTE HERITAGE: Irene Baird; Macmillan (Random 
House); pp. 329; $2.50. 


HE MOST frequent criticism heard of this book is 

directed against the resemblance between its main 
theme and that of ‘Of Mice and Men’. The impregnable, 
obscurely sentimental relationship between two dis- 
possessed men, one strong, the other weak. Both 
migratory workers, or, more exactly, transient 
unemployed, one tough and resourceful, the other slap- 
happy and childishly devoted to his protector. This 
resemblance is undoubtedly very pronounced but as a 
basis for criticism it is scarcely more valid than a com- 
parison of the triangle plot in two love stories. The 
peculiar, instinctive interdependence of the weak and the 
strong, especially in adversity, is no phenomenon. It is 
possible that Miss Baird borrowed her idea from Stein- 
beck, which might be either lazy or courageous depending 
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on your literary mores; it is just as possible that Miss Baird 
found quite independently the same social instincts in 
Canadian unemployed that Steinbeck found in his bindle- 
stiffs. 

Before enumerating the many good points in ‘Waste 
Heritage’ one unhappy and pervading flaw must be 
discussed. A few women writers can write of men and 
women in relationship with equal insight into either sex 
as long as it is the impact of one upon the other that is 
under observation. But I know of no woman writer who 
can write of men alone and in a man’s world with any 
sustained credibility. Miss Baird has tried harder than 
most but with very little more success. The grammar 
and the vocabulary may be authentic, the behavior and 
attitudes of her strikers correctly described; nevertheless, 
for all the tough prose, the jargon, the gutter-epithets, 
‘Waste Heritage’ is the work of one who guesses rather 
than knows what is going on below the surface. That 
this fault can be ascribed to the gender of the writer 
rather than to any lack of talent does not make it any 
less obvious. 

The story of ‘Waste Heritage’ is in outline familiar to 
any perceptive reader of newspapers a few summers ago. 
Hundreds of men in western Canada, desperate from 
lack of food, of clothing, of work, driven to a tense 
hysteria by official indifference to their pleas and 
their demands, organized themselves to bring the only 
kind of pressure available to them upon the government: 
strikes, mass-meetings, parades. With little dissembling 
Miss Baird has told in detail of this pocket-rebellion. She 
has taken this anonymous mass of hungry men and given 
them faces and personalities and aspirations. She has 
analyzed with sympathy the complex reactions of the 
townspeople to this sudden assault upon their consciences. 
In subject-matter and in descriptive scope, Miss Baird has 
attacked a job with a thoroughness never before 
attempted by a Canadian writer. The central characters, 
Matt and his punch-drunk buddy, Eddy, are the fictional 
thread which binds the material together. But the 
material transcends, even in story-telling value, the per- 
sonalities of the men who create it. ‘Waste Heritage’ is a 
social indictment in a literary form only too rarely found 
in this under-written country. Even more than that, how- 
ever, it is a lesson and an example to Canadian writers 
in the energetic and searching study that must be done 
before a truly vigorous, indigenous literature can be 
established. 

ELEANOR GODFREY 


A New Comic Character 


MY UNCLE SILAS: H. E. Bates; Cape; $3.50; pp. 191. 


OST short-story writers never attempt to keep their 

people alive beyond the single tale and, consequently, 
though they may achieve characterization, they never 
create a memorable character. Mr. H. E. Bates is a pleas- 
ant exception. In his half-dozen volumes of stories there 
has occasionally reappeared an old and salty Cambridge- 
shire cottager, Uncle*Silas. Mr. Bates has now gathered 
these Silas sketches into a single book which includes 
many new tales of the ancient reprobate. The result 
is a genuine contribution to the fine traditions of English 
humor. 

Lusty and crusty, bibulous and sly, old Silas is as inde- 
pendent and robust a character as one will meet with in 
Fielding. But his green thumb and his oneness with the 
ancient nutty valleys of England make Silas a creature 
apart from eighteenth century literature, at the same 
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time that his salacious honesty shows him to be no kin 
to the Victorians. He would find himself most at home 
with the Canterbury Pilgrims, riding beside the miller 
and cocking a jaunty eye at the prioress. In his off 
moments, it is true, Silas is only a country cousin to the 
practical jokers in W. W. Jacobs’ Wapping, or a carefully 
eccentric puppet in the Dickens manner. But at his best, 
he is no one but himself, as strangely flavored and glint- 
ing and unashamedly wicked as the cowslip wine he 
brewed and smacked to the last of his ninety years. 

H. E. Bates grows in stature. At thirty-five he is the 
author of a dozen works of fiction which are as under- 
rated as the performance of his more flamboyant name- 
sake, Ralph Bates, is exaggerated. H. E. Bates admittedly 
is limited in his horizon; one scarcely ever encounters a 
town character in his pages. What the author of “The 
Fallow Land” does, however, he does well, consciously 
and with delicacy. His writing is nearly always sensitive 
as well as simple, and often there is a haunting music 
and a grace which is just sufficiently present to stir the 
heart to pity without quite stilling laughter. David 
Garnett said six years ago that there was no living Eng- 
lish author of whose future work he felt more confident. 
“My Uncle Silas” will not disturb his confidence. 

The publishers have dealt most handsomely with Silas 
in such matters as type and illustration. Mr. Edward 
Ardizzone has supplied a great number of pen drawings 
deceivingly simple in line and crabbed in effect. They 
furnish proper whimsical understatement to the tall rem- 
iniscences of Uncle Silas himself. 

EARLE BIRNEY 


Miscellany 


UNDER THE SUN: Arthur S. Bourinot; Macmillans; pp. 
69; $1.50. 


N THIS, his eleventh published volume of verse, Mr. 

Bourinot has collected many previously unpublished 
poems, and, many that have already appeared in various 
literary journals. His previous work has been freely 
praised by competent critics; but it is difficult to believe 
that this volume will add appreciably to his reputation. 
In many poems he has attempted a freer rhythm than 
before, and it cannot be said that he has mastered it. 
Where regular movement is abandoned, the rhythm tends 
to become flat and prosaic, and to lack adequate pattern 
and continuity. There is a lavish use of excessively short 
lines, rhymed or unrhymed aq lib. It is a very difficult 
and dangerous technique. Such lines drastically slow 
the motion of the verse, and demand a laconic, even 
cryptic style. Each separate word is thrown into such 
unnatural prominence that every rift must be heavily 
loaded with ore. Unusual compression and density are 
necessary, or the poem gives the impression of being 
arbitrarily and unnecessarily attenuated. Mr. Bourinot 
does not seem to have fully appreciated the special 
demands of this new medium. Indeed, his characteristic 
talent seems to be rather expansive and luxuriant, even 
to carelessness. His =!ethora of picturesque, but not 
indispensable adjectives and adverbs would be more 
effective if there were either more or less of them. Too 
often the effect is somewhat facile and superficial, with- 
out the lightness that may give charm to superficial verse. 
The anecdotal poems are too often unhappily reminiscent, 
particularly of Masefielqd and James Gay. A poet of Mr. 
Bourinot’s fluency, and, for a Canadian, unusual variety 
of interests, ought to be capable of better work than this 
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if he will be more on his guard against undue facility 


and sentimentality. 
L. A. MACKAY 


VICTORIA ROYAL; The Flowering of a Style: Rita 
Wellman; Scribner’s; pp. 334; $3.50. 


HE INFLUENCE of “dear Albert” upon the develop- 

ment of nineteenth-century taste was undoubtedly dis- 
astrous. He was largely responsible for the 1851 
Exhibition which placed a sanction upon the flattering 
opulence with which Birmingham industrialists hence- 
forth served up their wares to the new upper-middle 
classes. We are only now beginning to extricate our- 
selves from the avalanche of industrial “Art” in which 
Victoria’s well-intentioned Consort buried us. 

As we shake off the dust of that gentlemanly, patron- 
izing century we are able to appreciate a certain piquancy 
in its decorative arts. Brownstone and Mission, Winter- 
halter and Canova, What-not and etagere, the Can-can 
and the Splits . . there is a flavor about these that 
we can no longer reproduce. In a very delightful study 
of the period Miss Wellman has used plenty of salt and 
garnished with a nice historical wit. It is not an easy 
subject to handle with the right proportions of levity 
and scholarship, but the author’s point of view is refresh- 
ing and her description of the Victorian scene should be 
invaluable to all students of the period. Unfortunately, 
by failing to distinguish between a Victorian book and 
a book about Victorianism, Miss Wellman’s publishers 
have not done her justice. Had the book itself been 
designed in a modern manner, by force of contrast the 
allusions, illustrations and decorations would have been 
isolated for observation and so more easy to appreciate. 

HUMPHREY CARVER 


DEMOCRACY MUST THINK: National League Series; 
Columbia University Press; pp. 64. 


HIS is a round table discussion on problems of public 

opinion by a group of journalists and radio experts. 
There are some rather interesting proposals for the use of 
public opinion surveys by governments as guides in legis- 
lation. There is also discussion of the use of the radio to 
promote political discussion, as has been successfully done 
in the Town Meeting Of The Air. One of the speakers 
points out that the radio is beginning to replace the news- 
paper as a moulder of public opinion and that the possi- 
‘bilities of broadcasting from this angle have been barely 
scratched. Because of its vast and scattered audience and 
the vividness of its approach, the radio may do something 


to revive the lost art of popular political discussions. ” 
W. G. 


Pamphlets 


Our readers are familiar with the PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS (ten cents, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York) and their vivid way of presenting statistics. 
Among recent issues, we note THIS PROBLEM OF 
FOOD, by Jennie I. Rowntree, as a useful guide to good 
cheap diet. It is an appeal for healthy food values; its 
tables and analyses should be very helpful to the 
housewife who seeks an adequate diet on an inadequate 
income. CO-OPERATIVES IN THE U. S.—A BALANCE 
SHEET, by Maxwell S. Stewart, editor of the committee’s 
pamphlet series, is based on the report of the president’s 
inquiry on co-operative enterprise in Europe and various 
reports from government agencies. It briefly explains 
the meaning and extent of co-operation in America and 
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elsewhere, sees increased co-operative business in the 
future in spite of the special handicaps of the American 
movement. The various forms and methods of co-opera- 
tion are reviewed. 


JOBS OVER FORTY by Beulah Amidon examines the 
evidence for the prejudice against employing older men 
and women and finds that it is without sufficient 
justification. After considering the various arguments 
put forward by employers, the conclusion is that “The 
facts are on the side of the older as compared with the 
younger worker, at least until the age of 50 as to 
productivity; the presence of a large group of older 
workers does not add to accident costs; the argument 
that the older workers increase compensation insurance 
premiums is groundless. Similarly, the cost of group 
insurance is increased only by an almost negligible 
amount by older workers; the cost of private pension 
plans increases only when the plans are not drawn in 
line with the best insurance practice. On the adaptability 
of the older worker, and his alleged ‘personal difficulties’ 
the evidence is meagre and fragmentary.” 


LOAN SHARKS AND THEIR VICTIMS, by William 
Trufant Foster, exposes this vicious racket, the terrific 
interests charged, the pressure methods and lobbying, the 
gangster tactics in extracting illegal interest. When 
legislation as to maximum interest is considered, it is 
important that not only the legislators but the general 
public should be familiar with the picture as a whole, 
and with the fact that the sharks flourish most where 
maximum legal interest is lowest. “Thirty years of! trial 
have shown that unlicensed lenders thrive unless the 
law permits maximum rates sufficiently high to enable 
licensed lenders to do business.” A very useful pamphlet. 


THE CASE FOR FEDERAL UNION: W. B. Curry; Collins 
(Penguin Special); pp. 208; 20 cents. 


HIS IS by far the clearest and most concise account 

of any scheme for federal union that I have yet met. 
The author, headmaster of Dartington Hall, one of the 
best known progressive schools in England, is a member 
of the English society “Federal Union” which was 
founded before the publication of Mr. Streit’s ‘Union 
Now,’ and he supports Mr. Streit’s plan, but his book has 
the advantage of having been largely rewritten since the 
war and is therefore a good deal more up-to-date. He 
answers, not always quite convincingly, some of the 
objections that have been made to the plan and adds an 
excellent chapter on the kind of education we need in 
our schools to give effect to any international plan. 

In the first five chapters he argues well, and at times 
wittily, against nationalism and ‘imperialism, and for the 
liberal tradition. But when he gets down to his actual 
blueprint I venture to suggest that he makes the scientist’s 
usual mistake, that of oversimplification. He dismisses 
the language difficulty in one paragraph with a bland 
reference to the unity prevailing in Switzerland, South 
Africa and Canada. The world is not in the precise 
situation in which the States found themselves before 
union, nor do I agree that the psychological obstacles to 
federal union are so much less than to socialism, and 
that it should therefore be attempted first. 

Mr. Curry’s success as an educationist with problem 
children has perhaps made him too prone to think that 
the problems of adults and nations are no more difficult 
to solve than those of children. 

GWENYTH GRUBE 
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URBAN AND RURAL HOUSING, 
League of Nations, Economic 
Intelligence Service; pp. 159. 

This brief survey concentrates upon 
the financial provisions made for 
housing by the governments of Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, U.S.A. and Canada. It 
demonstrates the universal failure of 
the building industry to supply the 
wage-earner with a decent home, 
except by the payment out of public 
funds of a ransom to land-owners and 
a wretchedly organized industry. 
Although this survey is_ properly 
objective and non-political it is damn- 
ing evidence of the incapacity of priv- 
ate capital to establish an adequate 
standard of living. 

Apart from those who are directly 
concerned in housing, many will be 
interested in the comparative social 
standards to which reference is made. 
In Helsinki, for instance, while 45 per 
cent of existing dwellings have been 
built since 1920, 20 per cent of the 
population is still housed at more 
than three persons per room. Mean- 
while, Paris ang London having been 
using two persons per room as a 
standard of overcrowding, the former 
still having 8.7 per cent of its popula- 
tion in this condition while London 
has reduced the proportion to 3.67 per 
cent. HUMPHREY CARVER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list does not pre- 
clude review in a later issue.) 


Fine Art of Propaganda: A study of 
Father Coughlin’s speeches: A. McC. 
and E. B. Lee; Harcourt Brace (Inst. 
Propaganda Analysis); pp. 140. 

In the American Grain: William 
Carlos Williams; New Directions; 
pp. 235; $1.00. 

Antigone of Sophocles: Dudley Fitts, 
Robt. Fitzgerald; Harcourt Brace; 
pp. 97; $1.50. 

Late Blossoms: May Rooker-Clark; 
Stockwell; pp. 24; 1/. 

Elementary Part Writing: Leo Smith; 
Frederick Harris; pp. 150; $1.50. 

Manual Ear Training, etc.: Gladys 
Willan; Frederick Harris; pp. 45; 60 
cents. 

Sir John Cunningham McLennan: E. 
F. Langton; University of Toronto 
Press; pp. 123; $2.50. 

Loan Sharks and Their Victims: Wm. 
Trufant Foster; Public Affairs 
Pamphlet; pp. 32; 10 cents. 

Poet and Salesman: William Thow; 
Ryerson; pp. 16, 75 cents. 

After Seven Years: Raymond Moley; 
Musson (Harpers); pp. 446; $3.50. 

Re-conquest of Mexico: Nathaniel 
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and Sylvia Weyl; Oxford; pp. 384; 

$3.25. 

Mixed Company: J. C. Robertson; 
Dent; pp. 200; $2.25. 

The New World Order: H. G. Wells; 
Saunders (Secker and Warburg); pp. 
191; $2.00. 

What Immortal Hand: James Curtis; 
Saunders (Nicholson and Watson); 
pp. 281; $2.00. 

Art Young, His Life and Times; 
McLeod (Sheridan House); pp. 467; 
$4.25. 

New Writing: Longmans, Green 
(Hogarth); pp. 283; $2.25. 

The Artist and His Public Life: 
Graham Bell; Longmans, Green 
(Hogarth); pp. 32; 15 cents. 

Reviewing: Virginia Woolf; Longmans, 
Green (Hogarth); pp. 31; 15 cents. 

England’s Money Lords: Simon 
Haxey; McLeod (Harrison-Hilton); 
pp. 263; $3.00. 

Poets of Tomorrow, First Selection; 
Longmans, Green (Hogarth); pp. 
78; 85 cents. 

In Search of Hot Water: H. G. Wells; 
Collins (Penguin); pp. 152; 20 cents. 

One Who Was Valiant: C. Y. Spencer 
and Mabel Harmer; Caxton; pp. 279; 
$3.00. 

Wars of the Iroquois: George T. Hunt; 
University of Wisconsin Press; pp. 

209; $3.00. 
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